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“A salute to those who made it possible’’ * 
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Ontario Housing Project, Buffalo, N. Y. Architect: S. J. Tauriello—Buffalo. 
Contractor: Border Construction Corp.—Buffalo. 


This window answers 
all these housing problems 


This new Fenestra* Awning-Type Window answers: 


l. 


* You told us your problems and encouraged 
us to develop these Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized Intermediate Projected Steel Windows, 





Your Maintenance Problems: It's made of steel— 
so it can’t warp, swell or stick. It’s strong and 
rigid—will stand up under hard use. It’s avail- 
able Super Hot-Dip Galvanized so that painting 
is not necessary! Fenestra Metal Screens go on 


from inside—no ladder climbing. 


. Safety Problems: Because of the ventilator design, 


children can’t fall out! And if the windows are 
accidentally left open when it’s raining, the vents 
keep the rain outside. 


3. Your Cost Problems: The initial cost of Fenestra 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows is, in 
most cases, lower than the cost of ordinary steel 
windows plus two field coats of paint inside 
and out. And you'll save money for the life of 
the building. 

For complete information, call your Fenestra Rep- 

resentative, listed in the yellow pages of your 

telephone book, or write Detroit Steel Products 

Company, Dept. JH-2, 2294 East Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11, Michigan. +® 


SUPER HOT-DIP 
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GUARD AGAINST KEY TROUBLE 


Why put up with another day of troubles with 
Lost Keys... Mixed-up Keys... Stolen Keys 

. Poorly Cut Keys... Expensive Lock Re- 
placements . Damaged Equipment... ? 
BE FREE, WITH... 


©___TELKEE 
Un method for Roore Rey, Conia! 


FILE AND FIND KEYS FAST 
Easy to install... Simplicity itself. Keeps keys 
-.. right at the end of your finger tips! 


For complete details write 


P.O0.MOORE CORP. 


300 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 


can problems 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
LASTS INDEFINITELY 





For Complete Details Write Direct 


, CANNON- PARKER 


Mountainbrook Branch, 
B - RM GHAM 9, ALABAMA 
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STUDIES, PLANNING, BUILDING 
UNDER WAY TO HOUSE THE AGED 
Planning and building for the aged is 





progressing on several fronts: a down 
town recreation center for the aged 
nearing completion in a Cleveland hous 
ing project, special building standards 
for the aged are being prepared for 
Massachusetts’ new 5 million dollar 
housing loan and subsidy program for 
the aged, and two studies of the prob 
lem have recently been completed and 
published. 


Cleveland—A downtown recreation 
center for Cleveland’s aged is due to 
open in July of this year—made possibl 
through the joint efforts of the Cleve 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority 
and the city’s welfare federation. The 
center is located in a 156-apartment 
high-rise building in the authority's Ce 
dar Apartments Extension, a 408-unit 
low-rent housing project. Two-thirds o! 
the units in this building will be re 
served for the aged, with the remaining 
third for families with very small chil 
dren. An earlier story, carrying pictures 
of this building, appeared in the Janu 
ary 1953 Journat, page 17. 

The development of these special ar 
rangements for the aged was described 
and commended in the November 1953 
issue of Community, monthly publica 
tion of Community Chests and Councils 
of America, Inc. A special feature of 
the new building, Community says, will 


be a Golden Age Center located on the 


ground floor. For use both by older 


residents of the building and by any 
aged people in the Cleveland metropoli 
tan area, the center will have recreation 
and craft facilities and will be the site 
of an annual hobby show. The center 
will operate on a special foundation 
grant for its first three years, after 
which time it is expected to be a par 
ticipating member agency of the Cleve 
land welfare federation. 


Massachusetts—In Boston, meanwhile, 
the Housing Association of Metropol 
itan Boston in collaboration with the 
Massachusetts State Housing Board has 
begun a final draft of standards for 
housing elderly persons. These stand 
ards are expected to be applied in the 
construction of units for elderly people 
by the 42 housing authorities in Massa 


chusetts that have indicated they want 
to participate in the state’s new 5 mil 
lion dollar loan and subsidy program 
of housing for families or individuals 
over 65 (see July 1953 JourNnaL, page 
235). The state board has agreed that 
the standards now in preparation will 
be published and promulgated 

The final work on the standards is 
veing done by Robert Woods Kennedy, 
an architect retained for this purpose 


| 


by the Boston housing association. Mr 
Kennedy's job will be to develop a 
profile of the type of aging person who 
will be capable of living in such dwell 
ings. The profile will be designed 

indicate the needs and problems that 
the architect must keep in mind in or 
der to design functional accommoda- 
tions for the aged. The total cost of 
such developments, however, must be 
limited to $7000 per unit under terms 


of the new state law 


Florida—The popularity of Florida 
as a retirement spot for the aged is the 
subject of a study titled Retirement Vil 
for Florida; the Need fo 
an Engineering Approach (for details 


of availability, see the listings 


lage Planning 
under 
“Selected Publications” in this issue of 
the JourNnat, page 67). The report co 
ers a recently conducted survey by Rich 
ard S. Sahlie, a graduate engineering 
student at the University of Florida, in 
COOpe ration W ith the retirement research 
division of the Florida State Improve 
ment Commission. The commission felt 
that the 


apparent preference among 


older people to come to Florida on retire 


ment obl 


liged the state to plan as much 
is possible for suitable housing, so such 
peopl would not become a burden on 


the stat 

The purpose of the study conducted 
by Mr. Sahlie was to determine, first, 
whether the retirement village idea was 
popular enough among retired people 
or those about to retire—to warrant 
planning tor suc h villages and, second, 
to develop an engineering plan for these 
villages, so that they might conform 
is much as possible, within the limita 
tions ol the price the retirees would be 
villing to pay, to the kind of environ 
ment thev want d 

The study of attitudes and desires of 
retired or near-retired people was made 
by means of a series of questionnaires 
sent out to older people in two groups: 
(1) about 2200 people who had written 
to i Florida State Improvement Com- 


mission asking about retirement in 
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Florida, and (2) about 1800 pensioners 
of a large corporation in upstate New 
York. Results of these inquiries showed, 
among other things: most would like 
to live in a suburban area near a city 
of 50,000 or more; most preferred to 
live in separate dwellings—only about 
one-fifth wanted to live in an apart- 
ment building; more than half wanted 
garage space; very few would object to 
a combination of living room and din- 
ing room; and most wanted to live near 
water and to have recreation facilities 
available. The price that most of the 
prospective retirement village tenants 
were willing to pay was in the $40 to 
$49 bracket. 

The study is expected to provide 
useful information for such groups as 
labor unions, lodges, and investors— 
who will probably finance any such 
villages. One union, the Upholsterers 
International Union, has already an 
nounced plans to build such a village 
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for its members (see August-September 
1953 JouRNAL, page 257). 

APHA—Sull another study conduct- 
ed on the housing problems of the aged 
has just been released: Housing an 
Aging Population (see notice in new 
literature listing in this month’s Jour- 
NAL, page 67). The pamphlet carries 
a review of the entire problem by an 
American Public Health Association 
subcommittee on standards for housing 
the aged and infirm, chaired by Cole- 
man Woodbury. 

The first section of the review defines 
the problems of housing the aged by 
considering exactly who is meant by the 
aged: what their physical, social, men- 
tal, and economic circumstances are; 
their geographic distribution; and what 
their current housing situation is. 

The second section of the report re- 
views attempts that have been made to 
date to solve the problem, both in the 
United States and abroad. European 
experience with housing the aged is 
summarized by Eleanor M. Watkins, 
secretary of APHA’s committee on the 
hygiene of housing, who was awarded 
a fellowship by the World Health Or- 
ganization to go to Europe and study 
the matter first hand. Her studies were 
made in England, Holland, Denmark, 
and Sweden. 

American experiments in housing the 
aged as covered in the report include 
retirement towns—such as the retire- 
ment village being planned for Florida, 
mentioned above — cooperative dwell- 
ings, nonprofit units, subsidized hous- 
ing programs, and privately financed 
low-cost housing. 

The third section of the report pro- 
poses a set of guiding policies for plan- 
ning and designing special housing for 
the aged. These policies cover technical, 
architectural, economic, and social con- 
siderations that the subcommittee feels 
must be carefully studied if a successful 
solution to the problem is to be found. 
A primary principle developed by the 
subcommittee is that, basically, there is 
no difference in designing homes for 
the aged and housing for families in 
their early years—only a difference in 
types of amenities and safety factors 
that should be built into the structures. 
“Important details of design, however,” 
the report says, “makes the difference 
between good and bad housing and all 
dwellings should be built so that any- 
one, including those handicapped by 
age or disease, can live in them com 
fortably and safely.” 





BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT LEADERS 
PLAN PARLEY ON CITY PROBLEMS 
Businessmen and government leaders 


will meet in San Diego March 4 and 5 to 
discuss ways of brightening the future 
of American cities. The conference is 
sponsored by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the San Diego 
chamber. Speakers will present concrete 
proposals for solving such problems as 
housing, urban blight, traffic congestion, 
and municipal finance. 

Among those invited to participate in 
the conference are James W. Follin, di- 
rector of the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment division of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, who will 
talk on property value conservation and 
community improvement; Guy T. O. 
Hollyday, commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration; and Paul Op- 
permann, director of the San Francisco 
city planning department. Other speak- 
ers will include a banker, a city man- 
ager, a professor of economics, public 
transportation officials, and top execu- 
tives of a variety of business interests. 


RESEARCH DESIGNED TO MEET 
POLICY-MAKERS’ NEEDS SOUGHT 


"AS a practical matter, a nation that 
expects to build houses at a rate of 
something more than one million units 
a year for the rest of this century ought 
to have a better idea of how they 
should be designed.” 

This observation in a 1953 report on 
needed housing research is echoed by a 
view expressed last year on needed 
urban research: “... to achieve ra- 
tional decision-making, city planners 
must have knowledge, and planning 
must rely for its knowledge on outside 
research.” 

These quotations express a concern 
that social science researchers, archi- 
tects, planners, builders, and public 
officials working on urban problems 
have felt recently that research and ac- 
tion programs should get together. On 
the housing front, this concern mani- 
fested itself late last year in renewed 
efforts of The American Institute of 
Architects and the National Association 
of Home Builders to work more closely 
together—that move having been pre- 
ceded by joint efforts by the ATA and 
the Social Science Research Council to 
get some grasp on the ways in which 
housing design and housing environ- 
ment influence family life. The begin- 
ning point of this chain of events was 
a 1951 research conference on “The 


Role of Social Research in Housing 


The Journal of HOUSING 








Design,” sponsored by the committee 
on housing research of the SSRC (see 
June 1951 Journar, page 202). Last 
summer an analysis of the 1951 discus- 
sions was released, prepared by Fred- 
erick Gutheim while still on the staff of 
the AIA. Title of the report is Hous- 
ing as Environment, distributed by the 
Institute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies, Columbia University. 
Such practitioners from public agencies 
as Elizabeth Wood of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, Edmund Bacon of 
the Philadelphia plan commission, Carl 
Feiss and A. C. Shire of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency confronted 
such researchers as Robert Merton, John 
Dean, Leo Grebler, Leon Festinger, 
F. Stuart Chapin—with representatives 
of the architectural profession also on 
hand: John Woods Kennedy, Douglas 
Haskell, Dan Kiley, Wells Bennett. 
The report of their discussions is largely 
a record of the difficulty of getting 
people with such different day-to-day 
responsibilities talking to the same 
point. There seemed to be a high de- 
gree of frustration in the exchanges— 
but recognition of a problem to be met. 

A similar sense of conflicting direc- 
tions but similar goals emerges from 
the record of a seminar conducted at 
the University of Chicago last year, 
published in October under the title 
Needed Urban and Metropolitan Re- 
search (see page 70, “Selected Recent 
Publications,” for terms of availability). 
The report comes out of the univer- 
sity’s continuing seminar in population, 
urbanism, and ecology in its popula- 
tion research and training center. Editor 
of the report, Professor Donald J. 
Bogue of Miami University, says that 
it “raises many questions and answers 
few, if any”—that being its intended 
function: “to raise questions designed 
to point to fields of needed research in 
urban and metropolitan areas.” 

Such practitioners and researchers in 
the Chicago area as Walter Blucher, 
Joseph D. Lohman, Elizabeth Wood, 
Robert Merriam, Ernest Burgess talked 
to the seminar about research subjects 
that they thought the seminar students 
might well plumb if they wished to be 
useful to action programs. In the re- 
port, the editor has followed up the 
speakers’ outlines of research subjects 
with a series of research projects that 
he himself recommends—result being 
over 140 proposed research subjects. 


(Continued column one, page 42) 
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JOHN TAYLOR EGAN, 

former commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, joined the architectural firm 
of Arthur C. Holden & Associates in early 
February. The firm name has now become 
Holden, Egan & Associates, with offices in 
New York and Washington. 


COLEMAN WOODBURY 

has been appointed a lecturer in the college 
of architecture at Cornell University for the 
spring term there. He will lead a seminar on 
housing for graduate students in city plan- 
ning. Mr. Woodbury was Charles D. Norton 
professor of regional planning at Harvard 
University from 1951-1953. Since leaving 
Harvard last year, he has been living in South 
Kent, Connecticut and serving as a consultant 
to the New York State Power Authority on 
the development of the St. Lawrence valley 
region. 


ELIZABETH WOOD, 

executive secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, was honored late last vear by the 
Illinois Welfare Association during its 58th 
conference by presentation of one of four 


awards for outstanding achievement and dis- 
tinguished service in the field of social welfare 
during the past decade. She was selected for 
her public housing work and the three others 
chosen were recognized for work in, respec 
tively, education for exceptional children, 
community organization, and group work and 
civic affairs. 


RAYMOND P. HAROLD, JOSEPH T. 
BENEDICT 

have resigned as, respectively, chairman and 
executive director of the Worcester Housing 
Authority. Mr. Harold, who has been author 
ity chairman for eight years, submitted his 
resignation in December, effective February 1, 
in order to devote more time to his own busi 
ness. He is president of the Worcester Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. 

Mr. Benedict's resignation as executive di 
rector came in January. At that time he was 
named a-commissioner ot the authority to re 
place Joseph A. Gentile, whose term expired 
in November. Pending appointment of a new 
director, Mr. Benedict agreed to continue in 
the position, without pay. Once the director's 
position is filled, Mr. Benedict is to jon Mr 
Harold as an officer of the savings and loan 
association, 

Under Mr. Harold and Mr. Benedict the 
Worcester authority has won widespread local, 
state, and national praise for the quality of 
its program. The authority received NAHRO's 
1951 achievement award for authorities in 
cities of medium size. 

ANYA SMITH, 

longtime member of the staff of the Public 
Housing Administration whose position was 
abolished in last vear's reorganization of the 
agency's information activities, has joined the 
staff of the Wilderness Society, located in 
Washington and organized to preserve wilder 
ness areas throughout the United States. She 
edits the society's quarterly magazine The 
Living Wilderness. Mrs. Smith has been an 
active NAHRO member for many years—par 
ticipating in chapter, regional council, and 
national committee affairs 


DR. JAY RUMNEY, 


director of research and = statistics for the 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 1s 








FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 





Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball 
bearing faucet washer. Now used 
in many housing projects. Easily 
installed by your own plumber or 
maintenance mechanic. Used as 
original faucet equipment by lead- 
ing faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 
MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
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co-author with Joseph Maier of Sociology 
The Science of Society, published last year by 
Henry Schuman, Inc. In a review in the De 
cember issue of the American Sociological Re 


view, the book is cited as “a superb brief 


‘overall-look’ at sociology” and as “a fine job 
of condensation without sacrificing accuracy 
or readabilit Dr. Rumney has been a 
member of NAHRO’'s Committee on Research 
and Statistics for several vears 


VERNON C. DALE, 

former general management supervisor for the 
St. Paul Housing and Redevelopment Author 
itv, has been named manager of the Chicago 
Housing Authority's Cabrini Homes 


RUSSELL C. TAYLOR, 

director of the Columbus Metropolitan Hous- 
ng Authority, was recently made chairman of 
a committee charged with conducting a 
monthly series of telecasts entitled “Visit Your 
Mayor.” The mayor appears on the show and 
answers questions phoned or written into the 
TV studio, a type of public service program 
believed to be unique to Columbus. Idea for 
the series came out of the work of the Inter- 
club Counail of Greater Columbus, of which 
Mr. Taylor 


was recently elected vice president. 


MAURICE F. PARKINS 


has resigned as research associate with the 


mMstitute for «arch in social science at the 
University of North Carolina to join the staff 
tf the Detroit City Plan Commission as co 
ordinator of neighborhood conservation. 


S. FRANK SPENCER, 

executive director of the Everett (Washing 

ton) housing authority since it was organized 
1049 A 


in 1942, died of a heart attack January 17 
(Continued column one, page 42) 
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PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 41) 

while on a vacation in Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. 
Spencer was mayor of Everett before his ap 
pointment to the authority. Through his years 
in housing, he was an active member of 
NAHRO, serving on the national Board of 
Governors and as president of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Council in 1951-52, as 
well as president of the Puget Sound Chapter. 


FORREST G. BUMGARNER, 

another longtime Pacific northwest NAHRO 
member, died recently. He was field superin- 
tendent for the Housing Authority of the City 
of Seattle and was sent as a delegate to 
NAHRO’s 1953 annual conference, where he 
was the lucky winner of the $100 exhibit 
prize. He served last year as vice-president 
of the Puget Sound Chapter. 


RALPH J. GOULD, 

chairman of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Tampa, died in an airplane crash on De- 
cember 15. Mr. Gould had been a commis- 
sioner of the Tampa authority since October 
1947 and chairman since March 1950. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 41) 

NEW BRITISH ‘PREFABRICATION' 

JOURNAL COVERS PREFAB FIELD 
The prefabrication industry gained a 


new voice with the beginning of pub 
lication in November of Prefabrication, 
a monthly journal published in Eng 
land. (Another magazine on this sub 
ject—PF—The Magazine of Prefabrica- 
tion, published in the United States— 
made its debut to the field in September 
1953, as reported in the July issue of 
the JournaL, page 236.) 

Although published in England, Pre- 
fabrication is international in character 
and is devoted to promoting the whole 
industry by aiding in the exchange of 
ideas on technical, architectural, eco- 
nomic, and social problems involved in 
prefabricated homes, commercial and in 
dustrial buildings, schools and churches. 
The journal’s first two issues contain 
reviews of several prefabrication meth- 
ods used in Britain, Europe, and the 
United States. 

The new journal is also directed to- 
ward consumer countries (Britain’s pre- 
fabricated buildings are now a major 
export, with markets all over the 
world), with a view toward helping 
them understand the problems of pre- 
fabrication and to expose them to the 
range of potentialities of prefabricated 


buildings. 


PLASTERERS PLEDGE NEW 
“STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE’ 
Lathers and plasterers are out to beat 


their drywall competition with a nation- 
wide campaign pledging home builders 
“an all-around better deal.” Local chap- 
ters of a newly organized National 
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NEW EXTERIOR WOOD PANELS 
SPEED SMALL HOME BUILDING 


In one day, two men can erect the 
exterior shell of a one-story, 1000 square 
foot house using 4 foot by 8 foot con 
struction panels recently developed by 
the University of Illinois Small Homes 
Council. The panels, which can be com- 
pletely assembled by a lumber dealer or 
builder and trucked to the site, come in 
both solid-wall and door and window 
form. Using the panels interchangeably, 
builders can vary the appearance of any 
single house plan considerably. An 
over-all cost reduction of 7 per cent for 
wall framing and sheathing of a house 
is said to be possible with the panels. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL COMING THING 
FOR WALLS IN NEXT TEN YEARS 


“.. . porcelain enamel curtain walls 
will be a major if not the most impor 
tant single factor in the development of 
building types during the next 10 years.” 
That’s what a building industry spokes 
man told a conference on porcelain 
enamel last year. The practical advan- 
tages of metal, it is predicted, may make 
it the predominant building wall surface 
in the fairly near future—steel and 
aluminum being the materials likely to 
be most used. Porcelain enamel fits into 
the picture because, a conferee pointed 
out, “To prevent corrosion, steel (ex 
cept stainless) must be protected and, 
for color other than grey, both must be 


Bureau for Lathing and Plastering were 
due to be formed as of the first of the 
year—the job of the chapters being to 
get lathers and plasterers behind a 
“standards of performance” code 
adopted by the bureau. Under the code, 
builders will be pledged by _ plaster 
craftsmen “compliance with nationally 
recognized standards for quality and 
performance.” Further, “costs shall be 
more competitive . . . and contractors 
will charge only a reasonable profit. 
Craftsmen will work a full day for a 
full day’s pay, without bonus payments 
and unreasonable travel time and ex- 
pense.” Another point in the code: 
“reasonable time schedules for comple 
tion of work” and respect for 
“schedules and completed work of other 
trades.” A final pledge is to “cooperate 
in development of new materials, tech- 
niques, equipment, etc.” 





coated. No more permanent and satis 
factory coating has been found to sup 
ply both color and protection than vitre 
ous enamel.” Recent examples of the 
use of such walls is the new Statler 
Hotel in Hartford, finished in dark 
green porcelain. 


REPORT 50,000 HOMES TO USE 
AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROLS 


The high-flying jet plane heating sys 
tem is going to be at work in the homes 
of more than 50,000 American families 
during the year 1954, according to a 
major producer of automatic tempera 
ture control devices. The concept that 
indoor temperatures should vary with 
outdoor weather conditions has been 
lifted from the jet plane research field 
and applied to home temperature con 
trol systems. The president of the Min 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
says that in 1953 production of such 
systems increased more than 700 pet 
cent and the trend continues in 1954. 


NO CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
REALLY RATPROOF, STUDY SHOWS 


Give a rat an edge he can gnaw and 
he'll break through any construction 
material: wood, concrete, or metal. No 
construction materials are by themselves 
absolutely ratproof—but, by protecting 
construction joints, buildings can be 
“ratproofed” to some degree because 
the gnawing edge is eliminated. These 
are some of the conclusions of a United 
States Public Health Service study re 
ported in August 1953 in Public Health 
Monograph Number 11. As a part ot 
the study, special cages were set up with 
panels of construction materials acting 
as barriers between rats and food. The 
rats penetrated some materials in one 
night; others required 126 nights of 
gnawing. The harder grades of asbestos 
cement products, it was concluded, are 
relatively “ratproofable.” 


SPECIAL WALL PAINT DEVELOPED 
FOR DALLAS HOUSING PROJECT 

A special wall paint designed to meet 
the specific requirements of the project 
architects is being used in the West Dal 
las housing project featured on page 34 
of this issue of the Journa. The paint, 
a latex base coating called Silicon Stipple 
Textured Paint, was developed by the 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Dallas. 
Special spraying equipment was also 
developed in order to give the fine float 
sand finish of the paint a suedelike ap- 
pearance and to hide all defects of the 
wallboard construction. The paint com 
pany is now manufacturing the same 
paint for application by brush and roller. 
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Housing Act of 1954 


goes to Congress; omits public housing recommendation 


The long awaited legislative propo- 
sals of the Eisenhower administration 
for a comprehensive housing program 
went simultaneously to the Senate and 
House on February 12 in identical 
bills... but did not carry any recom- 
mendations on a 1954 public housing 
program. However, the President had 
earlier—in his January 25 housing mes 
sage—recommended a four year pro 
gram under Title III of the Housing 
Act ot 1949 tor fiscal years 1955 
through 1958, at an annual rate of 
35,000 units. 

Sponsors of the Housing Act ot 1954 
were the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Banking and 
Currency: Senator Homer E. Capehart 
(R), Indiana, introducing $.2938 and 
Representative Jesse P. Wolcott (R), 
Michigan, introducing H.R.7839. In 
content the bills tollow, in general, the 
recommendations of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs, with 
the exception of their secondary mort- 
gage market provisions, which take a 
middle path between the majority and 
minority views of the committee. 


Public Housing 

On public housing, the bills follow 
the committee’s lead by ducking re 
sponsibility for setting a figure for the 
number of units recommended for fis 
cal year 1955 and subsequent years. 
The committee said . . determina- 
tions as to the size of the program and 
the method of financing it are respon 
sibilities of the Administration and 
Congress.” But, failing to accept this 
assignment, the bills are silent on the 
question, although, as the present pub 
lic housing law stands, Congress must 
act or the program is at a standstill. 

Delay in getting the legislation to the 
floor on January 25 as promised by 
the President in his State of the Union 
message was attributed in part to intra 
Republican party disagreement on the 
public housing question, as well as on 
the secondary mortgage market provi 
sions briefed below. Congressman Wol 
cott was reported to be unwilling to 
sponsor a bill carrying the President’s 
recommended four year public housing 
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program. He consulted with Mr. Ei 
senhower on February 11 to “clear the 
atmosphere’ . and the tollowing day 
sponsored the bill, with public housing 
omitted, saying that there are “no 
seeming differences” between him and 
the administration “that were not com 
pletely reconciled” at the White House 
meeting. 

Thus, since the prediction is that 
Congress may not act on the new bill 
until June, expectation is that public 
housing action will be initiated by the 
House Appropriations Committee. The 
committee’s subcommittee on indepen 
dent offices started hearings on the 
President's proposed housing budget 
during the first week of February. In 
that budget, submitted on January 21, 
the President recommended 35,000 
units for the year beginning July 1, 
1954. Later, on January 25, he sent a 
full-scale housing message to Congress, 
recommending “that the Congress au 
thorize construction, during the next 
four years, of 140,000 units of new pub 
lic housing, to be built in annual in 
crements of 35,000 units.” Since this 
recommendation failed to be included 
in the Housing Act of 1954 and is not 
part of the budget recommendation, 
the Appropriations Committee would 
need to take the initiative in removing 


the language inserted into the Housing 


,Act of 1949 last year forbidding the 


Public Housing Administration to “en 
ter into any new agreements, contracts, 
or other arrangements” and give PHA 
authority to move ahead not only on 
the recommended program for fiscal 
year 1955 but for the following three 
years, as proposed by the President. 
The National Housing Conference is 
not optimistic that the committee will 
go that far and expresses the hope that, 
at least, the committee will “support 
35,000 construction starts as the Presi 
dent requested . . . and open up the 
pipe line for a substantial number of 
new loan and annual contributions con 
tracts.” 

Serving on the appropriations sub 
committee that will act on the housing 
budget are Chairman John Phillips (R), 
California; Republican members Norris 


Cotton, New Hampshire; Charles R. 
Jonas, North Carolina; Otto Krueger, 
North Dakota; and Democratic mem 
bers Albert Thomas, Texas; George W. 
Andrews, Alabama; Sidney Yates, Illi- 


nois, 


PROVISIONS OF NEW BILL 
The proposed Housing Act of 1954 
is a lengthy piece of legislation, consist 
ing of eight titles, as follows: Title J 
amendments to the National Housing 
\ct, affecting primarily the Federal 
Housing Administration’s program (by 
far the longest of the titles); Title I 
delegation of stand-by authority to 
the President to establish home loan 
interest rates, terms, and charges; Title 
IIT provisions for a reconstituted Fed 
eral National Mortyage Association; 
Title 1V—slum clearance and urban re 
newal; Title V—low-rent public hous 
ing; Title VI—Home Loan Bank 
Board; Title V//—urban planning and 
reserve for planned public works; Title 


’/1//—miscellaneous. 


FHA Program Changes 

Two new FHA programs are ad 
vanced in Title I of the act, both of 
which were recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee: (1) mort 
gage insurance assistance for the re- 
habilitation of existing dwellings and 
the construction of new dwellings in 
urban renewal areas, mortgage amounts 
and terms to be the same as for FHA’s 
normal section 203 and 207 loans; (2) 
mortgage insurance for what is called 
“relocation housing”; 40 year, 100 per 
cent mortgages with a $7000 maximum 
for houses for low-income families dis- 
placed in urban renewal programs. 

soth of these programs are tied in 
closely with the broadened purpose as 
signed to Title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949. The new legislation changes 
Title I from a slum clearance and re- 
development program to a clearance 
and “renewal” program, under which 
housing rehabilitation and conservation 
programs are assisted. The first of the 
two new FHA insurance programs was 
recommended as a means of making 
private investment attractive in blighted 


urban areas and the second program 
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was advanced as an experimental pro- 
gram under which private investors 
would be encouraged to take over the 
present public housing job of serving 
the needs of low-income families dis- 
placed as a result of “renewal” pro- 
grams. 


Assistance under these two new pro- 
grams (known respectively as sections 
220 and 221) will be contingent on 
presentation by a locality to the admin 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency of a “workable program” 
for eliminating and preventing slums. 
Only when the administrator certifies 
to FHA that he has satisfied himself 
of the existence of such a local pro- 
gram can these two new private financ- 
ing aids be put to work. 

The section 221 program for low-cost 
homes differs from the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s advisory com- 
mittee in that it sets the maximum 
cost for the houses at $7000, whereas 
the committee proposed a $7600 top, 
with leeway up to $8600 in high cost 
areas. HHFA Administrator Cole has 
already commented that the $7000 fig- 
ure virtually rules out use of the pro- 
gram in large cities, such as New York, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
Other criticisms of this experimental 
program are that such long-term loans 
to families with no financial security 
will not find any takers among mort- 
gage lenders. As one commentator puts 
it: “Will we see the day when a bank 
makes a mortgage loan to a relief client 
so he may buy a home?” 

Provision is made for nonprofit or- 
ganizations to operate under this sec 
tion, with principal obligations per- 
mitted up to 5 million dollars, for 
either new or rehabilitated units. 

Mortgagees under this section would 
have the option, after 20 years, if the 
loan were not in default, of assigning 
the mortgage to the FHA commis- 
sioner and receiving 10 year debentures 
equal to the original principal unpaid, 
plus accrued interest. 

Other provisions of Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1954 establish new 
maximum limits for insurable mort- 
gages under various sections of the 
National Housing Act, as well as new 
maximum loan periods and interest 
rates. These new limits are to be used 
only if and when the President con- 
siders conditions in the building indus- 
try or the national economy warrant 
his doing so. Under these new provi- 
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MOVE TO TAX HOUSING BONDS KILLED 


A win was scored for the first public housing battle of the new year: 
defeat in committee on February 8 of an attempt to remove the tax 
exemption status of local housing authority bonds. 

Proposal to deprive housing bonds of their tax immunity came from 
the House Ways and Means Committee. On January 20 the committee 
voted to send legislation to Congress under which the United States 
government would tax interest on not only housing bonds but on local 
industrial development bonds. 

Some two weeks before the January 20 vote, news of the impending 
action leaked out and a strong storm of protest hit the committee. Pro- 
test stemmed not only from housing authorities but, mainly, from 
municipal and state officials, who saw in the move on the tax exempt 
status of the two affected types of bonds “the opening wedge in the 
never ceasing plan to destroy the constitutional tax immunity of state 
and municipal bonds.” In the words of the National Institute of Munici 
pal Law Officers: “The issue is basic and tremendously important since 
it poses a possible devastating blow to the future solvency and sovereignty 
of the states and their political subdivisions. The constitutional principle 
applies to all municipal bonds or none.” 

The February 8 vote reversing the committee’s earlier action was 
explained by committee chairman Daniel A. Reed (R), New York, as 
follows: “Subsequent to the committee’s action, the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress his proposals for housing legislation. In view 
of the fact that Congress has not yet had the opportunity to complete 
action on this comprehensive housing program, the committee has de- 
cided to withdraw its proposal pending possible reconsideration at a 


future time.” 











sions, top insurable mortgage loans can 
run to $20,000 as against the current 
$16,000 for single- and 
housing, new and existing. 

Discontinued under the act is the 
present Title I, section 8 small homes 
program and the farm home program. 

Reorganized FNMA 

The controversial secondary mott- 
gage market proposals of the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee underwent 
considerable change during the weeks 
that the Housing Act of 1954 was in 
preparation. The result is a cross be- 
tween the majority and minority com- 
mittee recommendations. Under Title 
III of the new act, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association is proposed 


two-family 


to become a constituent agency of 
HHFA. It is also proposed that FNMA 
continue for the time being as a federal 
government secondary mortgage mar 
ket—eventually to become a privately 
financed institution. Safeguards are 
erected to prevent “excessive use” of 
FNMA for the “dumping” of mort- 
gages—but a separate fund would he 
created for “special assistance” func- 
tions, to be determined by the President 
—presumably for such experimental 
programs as the new sections 220 and 
221 loans, for disaster loans, for en- 
couraging 


minority group housing 


« 


loans, for cooperatives, etc. Capitaliza- 
tion of the constituent would 
come initially from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Then, in order to begin 


new 


the process of converting the agency 
to private control, each mortgage seller 
to the association would be required to 
make nonrefundable contributions to it 
of not less than 3 per cent of the 
amount of mortgages involved in any 
purchase. These contributions, plus the 
“profit” that the association would 
make in handling mortgages, would be 
used to retire treasury stock. 


Slum Clearance, Urban Renewal 

Principal effect of the Title IV pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1954 is 
to extend the loan and grant provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to cover 
rehabilitation projects. It is in this title 
that the requirement is spelled out that 
federal aid for urban renewal projects, 
including public housing, will only be 
made available to localities that the 
HHFA administrator considers to have 
positive programs of slum prevention 
launched or on the way. 

A new provision of the title is au- 
thorization for the administrator to es- 
tablish advisory and technical facilities 
for working with localities in setting 
up “workable” programs. Another new 
provision creates a 5 million dollar 
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fund from which grants can be made 
to localities to “assist them in develop 
ing, testing, and reporting methods and 
techniques, and carrying out demon 
strations and other activities for the 
prevention and elimination of slums 
and urban blight.” Such grants are 
not to exceed two-thirds of the cost of 
such activities. 

Several clarifying amendments are 
included to overcome some difficulties 
of interpretation that have cropped up 
in the administration of the program 
in the past four years. 

Public Housing 

Although the new act carries no pro 
visions for breaking the present stale 
mate in going forward with the public 
housing program under the Housing 
Act of 1949 (see above), it does have 
a special Title V covering “low-rent 
public housing.” Under this title the 
several amendments to Title III of the 
Housing Act of 1949 that the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee proposed 
(see December Journat, page 398) are 
included: (1) extending — eligibility 
preferences to families displaced by all 
types of public action; (2) making 
mandatory payments in lieu of taxes 
in an amount equal to 10 per cent of 
shelter rents or permitting full payment 
of taxes and requiring a cash payment 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the fed- 
eral contribution; (3) notification of 
governing body of locality of estimated 
amount of payments in lieu of taxes 
prior to execution of annual contribu- 
tions contract; (4) after payment of 
all obligations on a project, repayment 
thereafter out of excess income of fed- 
eral and local contributions to the 
project. 

Also included is an amendment re- 
pealing the requirement for contractors 
working on low-rent projects to report 
to the Department of Labor and an- 
other deleting the requirement that 
PHA shall determine the minimum 
salaries to be paid architects and other 
technical employees. 

Planning Aids 

Two new funds are created under 
Title VII of the Housing Act of 1954 
for planning purposes. The first such 
fund is a 5 million dollar sum to be 
made available as planning grants to 
cover up to 50 per cent of the estimated 
cost of meeting the planning needs of 
smaller communities and of metropoli- 
tan and regional areas. Such grants are 
proposed to go to state, metropolitan. 
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“LOBBYISTS” BODFISH, CORTRIGHT, 
NELSON GOING OR GONE 


In a year’s ime—between December 1952 and December 1953—the 
top paid executives of three of the organizations that make up the anti 
public housing lobby had either left their posts or were on the way out. 
The trio—once described as Washington's “three invisible senators’ —is 
made up of Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice-president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards; Morton Bodfish, head of the United 
States Savings and Loan League; and Frank Cortright, executive vice 
president of the National Association of Home Builders, 

NAHB’s Cortright 

First to leave the ranks—in December 1952—was Mr. Cortright, who 
had headed up NAHB since it was formed in 1942. Mr. Cortright 
resigned his position because of ill health but took on the assignment of 
special consultant to the association. 

USSLL’s Bodfish 

Mr. Bodfish, who for 22 years had been executive head of USSLL, 
retired in December 1953 after more than a year’s controversy over his 
continuing in the post. Revolt against Mr. Bodfish first broke out in 
1943 when his tactics in dealing with Washington agencies and public 
policies caused a number of members to break away and form the rival 
National Savings and Loan League. The second and last revolt came 
from Atlanta members, who in 1952 wanted him ousted. Instead he was 
elevated from chairman of the executive committee to board chairman. 
By December 1953, however, he had been retired. Chief complaints 
against him were that as head of the big First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association in Chicago he could not give full time to the league job; that 
his often outspoken statements on public affairs lost good will; and that 
some of his actions that were construed as political were unwise and 


dangerous. 


on its Washington office. 





His retirement thus far has not succeeded in getting USSLL and 
NSLL to merge, as some had hoped. Although the executive committee 
of USSLL suggested the merger to NSLL late in 1953, there has been 
only a reply that it would “consider matters deemed to require unified 
action” and noted that it had only recently signed a new five year lease 


NAREB’s Nelson 
Mr. Nelson, 67, who has headed up NAREB for 32 years, reportedly 
is to retire as soon as a successor can be found for him. Long a contro- 
versial figure even within his own organization, Mr. Nelson’s retirement 
was worked out as early as December 1952—when he started getting a 
progressively smaller salary until he is replaced. 





and regional area planning agencies 
for metropolitan or regional area plan- 
ning and to state planning bodies for 
the purpose of assisting municipalities 
under 25,000 by providing professional 
and technical planning services to them. 

The second planning fund in the 
sum of 10 million dollars represents a 
reinstatement of a previous advance 
planning program. The HHFA ad 
ministrator is empowered under the 
act to make advances to states and lo- 
calities for the planning of public works 
(other than housing) that conform to 
an over-all state, local, or regional plan 
approved by a competent authority. 
Such advances are repayable in full 
when the planned public works pro- 
gram gets started. 


Purpose of this advance planning 
fund is to provide a “shelf” of public 
works that could go into production 
quickly in the event the country hit a 
period of prolonged unemployment or 
economic distress. 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 

Comments on the new housing legis 
lation from spokesmen for the Demo- 
cratic party, for labor groups, realtors, 
builders, bankers all seem to point in 
the direction of fairly easy sailing for 
the private financing aids the bill pro- 
poses and for the slum clearance and 
urban renewal sections of the act 
but for prolonged debate on public 
housing and the secondary mortgage 
market mechanism. 
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GALVESTON VOTERS APPROVE BOND 
ISSUE FOR PELICAN ISLAND BRIDGE 

Voters in Galveston, Texas late in 
January approved a 6 million dollar 
bond issue to finance construction of 
a bridge from Galveston Island to near 
by Pelican Island in Galveston Bay, 
thus launching a major private rede- 
velopment program for Galveston un- 
der which Pelican Island will become 
an industrial center and bring indus 
trial stature to Galveston. The vote— 
3528 for to 2131 against—came atter 
a spirited pre-election campaign, led by 
a 60-man Pelican citizens advisory 
committee that disseminated complete 
information about the whole program 
through meetings, speeches, and all 
available media. 

Much of the credit for promoting the 
Pelican Island development is being 
given to L. Walter Henslee, executive 
director of the Galveston housing au- 
thority, who took leave of absence 
from the authority in 1952 to work on 
the program, idea for which was first 
discussed in 1950 (see December 1952 
JOURNAL, page 458). 

The bond issue victory is hailed in 
Galveston as the beginning of a new 
era in the city’s development, since the 
bridge is to be the city’s part of an 
agreement with private investors who 
now stand ready to install, at their own 
expense, streets, sewers, and waterlines 
on the island and to get industrial 
firms to locate there. Six large indus 
tries have already expressed interest in 
moving to the island once the bridge 
is completed. One of the chief advan- 
tages of Pelican Island for industry is 
the deep waters surrounding it, giving 
it good shipping access. 

The redevelopment program is also 
significant in that no federal aid of any 
kind is involved. Such aid was sought 
under Title I of the 1949 housing act 
but was not granted and the project is 
proceeding entirely on private capital. 
The financers backing the program 
are Allen & Company and Estabrook 
& Company and Associates of New 
York. 

Preliminaries to the Pelican Island 
development program called for acqui 
sition by Galveston of title to the island 
from the state and the right to sell 
the property; federal legislation to re 
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route the intercoastal canal in Galves- 
ton Harbor; and establishment of a 
navigation district to insure the indus- 
trial development of the island. 


DSCUR APPROVES HONOLULU'S 
‘PIGGERY AREA’ REDEVELOPMENT 

Honolulu’s attractive Kalihi Valley 
residential area near Waikiki will soon 
be rid of a slum district known as the 
“Piggery Area.” The razing and rede- 
velopment of the blighted area by the 
Honolulu Redevelopment Agency was 
approved by the federal government 
early in January when the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency’s division 
of slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment allocated temporary loan funds 
and a capital grant to carry out the 
project. 

Known as the Mayor John H. Wil- 
son project, the 30-acre tract, which got 
its name from the hog raising industry 
that is centered in the district, will be 
redeveloped to provide some 160 single 
family lots. The 31 families now living 
in the “Piggery Area” will be relocated 
in compliance with requirements of 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
with special efforts made to assist fam- 
ilies whose income depends on pig and 
chicken raising to relocate in new 
homes where they may continue their 
occupations. 

Approval of the funds for the area 
follows more than two years of study 
and planning, during much of which 
time the redevelopment agency was 
harrassed by a Honolulu lawyer who 
is also head of the Honolulu property 
owners association. An opponent of 
long standing to many similar civic 
improvement projects, the lawyer — 
Ferdinand J. H. Schnack—has attacked 
the program at its roots, charging that 
the redevelopment agency is “illegally 
constituted and has no legal authority 
and its acts null and 
void.” He also charged that the city’s 


therefore are 


board of supervisors “grossly abused its 
terming the 
blighted. Summing up his opposition 


discretion” in area as 
to the “Piggery Area” redevelopment 
project, as well as other city projects, 
Schnack charged that such projects are 
“socialism,” and that “they violate our 
democratic concepts. They abridge ini- 
individual. They take 


tiative of the 





away private property. They concen- 
late enormous power in a few indi- 
viduals.” 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSING AUTHORITY 
CITED FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 


was honored by the Philadelphia Fel 
lowship Commission in January by pre 
sentation of a 1953 fellowship award 
for its community improvement work. 
The award was made at the annual 
dinner meeting of the board of com 
missioners of the fellowship commis- 
sion. 

Addressed to the housing authority 
and to its citizens advisory committee 
relations, the award 
cites the authority for “demonstrating 


on community 


the constructive power of cooperation 
between official and citizen groups to 
improve community living by provid- 
ing decent homes in suitable living en- 
vironment .. . for enriching the lives 
of countless Philadelphians of every 


race . and for exemplifying to the 
nation that by putting democratic 


ideals into practice, social and eco 
nomic injustices can be alleviated; that 
brotherly living can be achieved in a 
metropolitan community 


LOS ANGELES GETS REVOLVING 
FUND FOR REDEVELOPMENT AID 


A half million dollar revolving tund 
to be used for redevelopment has been 
made available by the city council to 
the Community Redevelopment Agency 
of the City of Los Angeles and will be 
used for the city’s first project, expected 
to be done without federal aid and 
without a write-down. 

The money will be used to acquire 
and clear an eight block area less than 
a mile from the city hall that is now 
a mixture of mostly substandard resi- 
dential buildings and factories. The site, 
known as the Ann Street project, will 
be redeveloped into an industrial area, 
for which it is now zoned. Industrial 
firms that want the 13 acres of land for 
new plants or for expansion of existing 
ones will be expected to pay enough for 
it to take care of the redevelopment 
agency's costs of acquisition and clear- 
ance. If, however, it later becomes nec- 
essary to use a write-down on the proj 
ect, funds will be available as the result 
of an amendment to the state redevelop 
ment law last year that permits a rede 
velopment agency to use that portion of 
taxes resulting from an increased as 
sessment on a redevelopment property 
to help pay the cost of acquisition and 
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clearance) see February 1953 JourNnat, 
page 57). 

Appropriation of the money for re- 
development follows two previous un- 
successful attempts to get city funds 
for redevelopment. In 1951 a 5 million 
dollar bond issue was defeated at the 
polls and in early 1953 a proposal made 
by then Mayor Fletcher Bowron that 
an $800,000 revolving fund be created 
by the sale of lands that were tax 
deeded to the city was allowed to go by 
the board. 


DENVER'S MAYOR TO PRESENT 
HOUSING PLAN OF ACTION SOON 


A plan of action to clear Denver's 
slums through redevelopment, rehabili- 
tation, and public housing has been 
promised by Mayor Quigg Newton by 
some time early in February. The pro- 
gram probably will be based on a ten 
point housing program recommended 
to him by his housing coordinating 
committee in mid-January, after a three 
year study of the city’s growing blight. 
Mayor Newton said housing is one of 
the city’s major problems—and _pro- 
grams—in 1954. 

The committee, chaired by the city 
sanitation director and composed of six 
city department heads—including the 
(1) Housing Authority of the City and 
County of Denver and the (2) building, 
(3) health and hospitals, (4) planning, 
(5) welfare, and (6) improvements and 
parks boards—recommended city coun- 
cil ordinances to set up a ten member 
board to 
spearhead the drive on the city’s slums 
and potential slums. Members would be 
appointed by the mayor and include 
six citizen members, in addition to 
heads of the housing authority, a build- 


consery ation-redevelopment 


ing code revision committee, the plan 
ning board, and the health and hospital 
board. A conservation-redevelopment 
director and staff would serve under the 
board. Urban redevelopment responsi- 
bilities would be transferred from the 
planning office, where they now are, 
to the board. 

A city coordinating committee also 
would be appointed, which would be 
charged with drafting an over-all plan 
for slum clearance and dovetailing fed- 
eral slum clearance, urban redevelop 
ment, and housing programs into a 
conservation-redevelopment board cam- 
paign. 

Other highlights of the recommen- 
dations made by the committee include 
adoption of new housing and zoning 


codes and setting up a special housing 
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court to deal with enforcement prob- 
lems. 

The Denver Post, which promoted 
an all-out attack on slums through a 
series of articles pointing out their dan 
gers and costs, said in an article when 
the ten point program was outlined 
that if the city council enacts the pro- 
posals, Denver could be among the 
first cities to qualify for federal funds 
for urban renewal as proposed by Pres 
ident Eisenhower and yet to be acted 
upon by Congress (see page 43). 
HARTFORD ORGANIZES GROUP TO 
FIGHT DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 

An organization to fight discrimina 
tion on racial and religious grounds in 
both public and private housing has 
been organized in Hartford, Connecti 
cut. Called the Greater Hartford Com 
mittee on Discrimination in Housing, 
the group is backed by more than 25 
religious, inter-racial, veterans, wel 
fare, educational, fraternal, and business 
groups. 

The group intends to study the 
causes, nature, and effects of discrimi 
nation in housing, will try to develop 
inter-group relations that will break 
down present barriers, and will recom- 
mend remedial action to the next ses 
sion of the state legislature. 

Organization of the group apparently 
has resulted from an increasing number 
of cases where Negroes have either been 
refused housing or been relegated to 
segregated areas. 

Membership is open to individuals or 
organizations interested particularly in 
housing problems. 


BOSTON WILL TAKE ESTIMATED 
$3.6 MILLION LOSS ON HOUSES 

Boston, which is scheduled to start 
Selling soon its state aided, rent-option 
veterans housing, mostly in one- and 
two-family structures, will take a 3.6 
million dollar loss on the houses, the 
city’s finance commission has estimated 
on the basis of findings of real estate 
appraisers. 

The houses—17 single family units 
and 487 two-family structures, as well 
as 319 units in multiple-unit buildings 
—were built at a cost of about 16 mil- 
lion dollars. A state subsidy on the 
houses (see January JouRNAL, page 9), 
ended in 1953. 

The finance commission told the 
mayor and the city council in January 
that the loss on the properties as long 
as they are in the city’s hands would 
increase at the rate of $600,000 annu 
ally. A year ago, the commission said, 


the single family and two-family build 
ings would have brought about $8000 
a unit but now only about $7000. 


BIG BRONX CO-OP IS FINANCED 
WITH NO GOVERNMENTAL AID 
Construction on the first large-scale 


cooperative housing development in the 
New York area since the war that has 
not had federal, state, or city financial 
aid was expected to get under way in 
February in the Bronx. 

Two 13-story buildings containing 
about 300 units are being financed with 
no aid from the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration, the New York State Divi 
sion of Housing, or the city. Instead, 
they are being sponsored by the United 
Housing Foundation and will be built 
by Community Services, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the housing foundation, with 
mortgage funds provided by the Farm 
Bureau Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany of Columbus, Ohio. Construction 
financing has been arranged by the 
Irving Trust Company, with the aid 
of the Edward A. Filene Good Will 
Fund. 

The Van Cortlandt chapter of the 
American Veterans Committee initi- 
ated the project and the United Hous- 
ing Foundation, a complicated organi 
zation set up to help and encourage 
cooperatives (see October 1952 JourNna, 
page 346), took over sponsorship of it. 

First of the twin buildings, sched 
uled to go into construction in Feb 
ruary, will have nine apartments to a 
floor, four of them with balconies. 
Three-bedroom units will have two 
bathrooms. 

Initial investment of families buying 
the apartments will be $625 a room, of 
$2800 for a four and one-half room 
unit. Monthly carrying charges will av- 
erage $22 per room per month—or 
about $102 


ments. The first building will cost in 


for the two-bedroom apart- 


the neighborhood of 1.350 million 
dollars. 


CITIZENS GROUP TO AID CHICAGO 
AUTHORITY IN TENANT SELECTION 
A citizens committee to implement 


the Chicago Housing Authority's pol- 
icy of nondiscrimination in tenant se- 
lection soon will be set up as the result 
of a resolution passed in January by 
the commissioners of the authority. 
The resolution provides for establish 
ment of a citizens committee “to ad- 
vise, observe, and participate in the im- 
plementation of the policy,” and said “it 
is imperative that the support of the 
CHA in the implementation of this pol- 
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icy be maintained and that as a public 
body the action of CHA in its selection 
of tenants under this policy be sub 
mitted to public scrutiny.” 


It asked that the Council Against 
Discrimination, the National Associa 
tion tor the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Chicago Round Table ot 
Christians and Jews, the Anti-Defama 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, the Chi 
cago Urban League, and the Chicago 
Defender, a newspaper circulated in 
Negro areas of the city, be asked to 
recommend committee representatives. 

Meanwhile, the first Negro family to 
move into a previously all-white proj 
ect of the authority, which resulted in 
prolonged racial disturbances in the 
area (see December 1953 JourNac, page 
405), was ordered evicted by a munici 
pal court. 


ELIZABETH AUTHORITY ORDERED 
TO STOP SEGREGATION PRACTICES 
The Housing Authority of the City 
ot Elizabeth, New Jersey in late Jan- 
uary was ordered to stop practicing seg 
regation and discrimination and the use 
of a quota system in admitting Negro 
applicants to two federally aided low 
rent housing projects. The order was 
handed down by a superior court judge 
as the outcome of a suit brought in be 
half of 13 Negro families who charged 
that only certain units in one project 
were used to house Negroes and that 
in the other no Negroes were admitted, 
both ruled unconstitutional. 


CAMBRIDGE PROJECTS SURVEYED; 
FOUND HIGH IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


In an attempt to see how public 
housing projects compare with other 
areas of a city in various social and 
housing characteristics, a committee of 
social agencies in the city of Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts in the spring of 
1952 decided to undertake a special 
study of two federally aided housing 
developments in the community. The 
report of that study has just been re- 
leased, the findings of which are be 
lieved to be of sufficient national im 
portance to warrant detailed review in 
a later issue of the JourNaL or Hous 
inc. In brief, the findings of the study 
show that the projects “rank next to 
highest in the city” on the social prob- 
lem score (juvenile delinquency, wel- 
fare cases, etc.); that the projects “are 
the most crowded area in the city in 
terms of children and young people 
under 20;” that in “housing quality 
the projects rank better than any 
census tract in the city.” 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


As of December 31, 1953) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
Stat Localities Amount 
321 711 $246.468.000 


Includes 29 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawan, and Puerto Rico 


Progress of Local Programs 
Local Programs Development 
Approved Activities Approves 
Localities 166 60 


) ) 
Projects % 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 

Planning Planning Temporary Capital 

Advances Advances Loan Grants 
Applications 170 124 +0 +3 
\mounts $4,922,000 $5001 OOF $104,068. 006 $105.207.000 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ili (PUBLIC HOUSING) 


1s of Decembes 31, 1953) 


Program Reservations Approved 


Appheations Unit States 
. ‘ 


Ai 


1.115! 355.5851 {@,2 
IExcluding cancellations 

“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawan, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 1,107 1,083 


Units 354,239 351,341 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1.84 ; 351.750 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localitn 


227,229 1.396 798 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Startee Completed 
Localities OR4 76 644 
Units 263,293 177.999 118.686 
Projects 758 1.297 1,02¢ 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 


As of December 31, 1953) 


Jorrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
19,001 $93,992,181 3,586 12,958 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 








CHICAGO GIVES CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Chicago's rehabilitation and conserva 
tion program got all-out financial sup- 
port from the city council when in 
January it approved approximately | 
million dollars more for conservation 
work than had been appropriated in 
1953. The budget for the building de- 
partment (which is responsible for en 
forcement of housing and _ building 
laws) was increased by about $778,000 
over the 1953 budget and at the same 
time the council approved $238,000 for 
other conservation activities. 

To raise the money for the $778,000 
increase in its budget, the building de 
partment recommended an average in 
crease of 38.5 per cent in the amounts 
charged for building fees and permits. 
But the council approved an increase 
of 50 per cent in the fees, which will 
not only finance the building depart- 
ment’s larger budget, but will also pro- 
vide $238,000 for other conservation 
program activities. About $129,000 of 
the additional $238,000 will go to the 
city's new conservation board (sec 
December Journat, page 420). 

Most of the $778,000 increase in the 
building department's appropriations 
will be available to hire more than 65 
new inspectors and to give pay raises 
to present employees. The budget also 
includes an item of $54,000 to be used 
to centralize records of all of the 
bureaus in the building department; a 
proposal to employ a statistical analyst 
in the department to prepare necessary 
reports for the information of the staff, 
as well as the public; and another pro 
posal to hire a public information sec 
retary to keep the public up-to-date on 
the program. 

Besides the appropriation for the con 
servation board, the $238,000 for the 
conservation program will permit an 
additional appropriation of $34,000 for 
the law department in anticipation of 
an increased volume of work due to the 
inspection activities and $75,000 to hire 
more inspectors for the ‘fire prevention 
bureau. 
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LOUISVILLE MAYOR INSISTS ON 
NEW REHABILITATION AGENCY 
Although the mayor of Louisville 


wants a new city department of housing 
and building that would be responsible 
“through strict enforcement of building, 
zoning, and health regulations for pr« 
venting the spread of blight . . .,” the 
committee he appointed to work out 
organizational details of the proposed 
department recommended that it not 
be established. Instead, it suggested the 
divisions the mayor wants incorporated 
into one department be strengthened to 
do the job. It did recommend that the 
city’s Department of Urban Redevelop 
ment be reduced to a division of the 
works department because, the commit 
tee said, it was too small to operate efh 
ciently by itself. 


The mayor, however, declares he has 
no intention of dropping his plans for 
setting up the new department, since, 
he said, he campaigned and was elected 
on a platform that included a pledge to 
do so. He said the committee was asked 
to decide how the department should be 
set up, not whether it should be set up. 

The committee chairman, A. P. Bell, 
engineering director for the city-county 
health department, agreed that the rec 


ommendation against setting up the 


, department was not what had been re 


quested and said the committee would 


reconsider the matter. 


In its report, the committee recom 


mended that entorcement of regulations 
on new construction and zoning be left 
in the works department and that en 
forcement of ordinances on existing 
buildings be left where it is—primarily 
in the health department, with the hire 
marshal’s office and the bureau of build 
ing regulation sharing in the responsi 
bility. 


ST. LOUIS COMPLETES SURVEY; 
REHABILITATION WORK TO START 


Completion of a two-year study of St 
Louis’ blighted areas by three official 
agencies is expected to touch off the 
city’s long-awaited entorcement ot its 
minimum housing standards code. The 
survey, the results of which were pub 
lished last year in a booklet called Let's 
Look at Housing (see Recent Publica 
tions, page 67), had to be completed 
under terms of the 1948 minimum stan 
dards ordinance, in which it is author 
ized, before an all-out enforcement pro 
gram could be put into effect (see July 
1951 JourNaL, page 226). Lack of funds 
delayed getting the study done 

Now that the study has been com 
pleted, city officials plan to educate the 
public and proceed with enforcement 
gradually rather than by a sweeping 
crackdown on violators of the law, they 
said. They will work with property 
owners and neighborhood, church, busi 
ness, and social groups to enlist support 
of the program. 

Plans are being made now, however, 
for two pilot rehabilitation projects 
one in north St. Louis and the other in 
south St. Louis. Officials will meet with 
people in these areas to get the projects 
under way 

The survey, made by the health divi 
sion, the plan commission, and the build 
ing and Inspection division of the city 
government, using the American Public 
Health Association’s appraisal method, 


revealed that 26 per cent of the city’s 





Friday of each week. 





TRAINING COURSE IN APPRAISAL METHOD SCHEDULED 

A training course in how to use the appraisal method for measuring the 
quality of housing, developed by the American Public Health Association, 
will be given in Detroit from February 22 to March 26. The course has been 
developed for directors of housing in health departments, as well as others 


who are interested. Classes will be held from 8:30 to 4:30 Monday through 


The course will cover all field and office procedures necessary for using 
the appraisal technique and both the dwelling unit survey and the environ 
mental survey, as well as other material closely related to the subject. 

There is no charge for the course but trainees are expected to arrange their 
own living and travel expenses. Training materials, such as manuals, will be 
furnished without charge. Applications for enrollment should be sent to 
Ross W. Buck at the department of health, education, and welfare of the 
Public Health Service, 50 Seventh Street, Northeast, Atlanta 5, Georgia. 
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dwellings were deteriorated beyond re- 
pair and that 27 per cent needed consid- 
erable repair if they were to be saved. It 
telis which sections of the city it believes 
can be reclaimed or conserved to stop 
the spread of slums, which in 1942 were 
confined to areas in which there were 
46,000 dwellings but now spread over 
neighborhoods that have 67,000 units. 


OMAHA PASSES ORDINANCE TO 
SET UP CONSERVATION OFFICE 

Omaha, by action of its city council in 
late January, has officially set up an 
office of neighborhood conservation, 
which is charged with the city’s re- 
habilitation program and prevention of 
blight. Originally, a minimum housing 
standards code was part of the ordi- 
nance creating the board. The council 
eliminated the code, however, and di- 
rected that consideration be given to 
whether “the minimum housing stand- 
ards as provided in the present ordi- 
nances of the city are adequate.” 

The office, for which $14,000 was 
appropriated for 1954, will probably be 
headed up by an engineer, still to be 
selected, and will have a five-man board 
to guide the program. The board will 
map neighborhood rehabilitation pro- 
grams and will serve as an appeal board 
for owners of properties who are asked 
to bring them up to standard. The new 
office and board is expected to encourage 
people in rundown areas to rehabilitate 
their properties themselves, with the of- 
fice giving aid “by education and co- 
operation,” according to the Omaha 
Evening World-Herald. 

Realtors, who pushed for the code 
and office (see December 1953 JourNAL, 
page 420), undertook a “pilot” program 
of rehabilitation last summer in a three- 
block area as proof that such a project 
could bring substandard housing up to 
par without federal aid. Previously the 
city council had turned down federal 
aid for redevelopment (see December 
1952 JournaL, page 433). 


PROVIDENCE HAS HOUSING CODE IN 
THE MAKING; PROGRAM PLANNED 
Sparked by the redevelopment agency, 
realtors, and civic leaders, Providence 
has embarked on a long-range conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation program to im- 
plement its redevelopment and public 
housing efforts. A minimum housing 
standards ordinance is in the making 
and an advisory committee on housing 
has been appointed by the mayor to con- 
sider such a code and to map a plan for 
the rehabilitation and conservation pro- 
gram. Mayor Walter H. Reynolds said, 








A GUIDE TO CITIES 
IN SEARCH OF A HOUSING CODE 


Just off the press is a Housing and Home Finance Agency publica- 
tion Local Development and Enforcement of Housing Codes. For facts 
on the availability of the publication, see page 67. 

The minimum housing standards covered in existing codes for 14 
cities are summarized; methods used for enforcement of such codes are 
briefed; and quick “histories” of some of the better known housing code 
programs are developed for such cities as Baltimore, Milwaukee, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. As a matter of fact, the famous “Baltimore 
Plan” is given full coverage in a separate chapter and an appendix to 
the report carries the wording of its housing ordinance as well as two of 
its key documents: its violation notice and legal action report. Addi- 
tional appendices carry the Milwaukee and St. Louis housing ordinances. 

The “substantive standards” of the 14 housing codes summarized 
in the report fall into three categories: (1) required facilities, (2) mainte- 
nance, and (3) occupancy. In the first category, the facilities covered 
include lighting, ventilation, garbage and waste disposal, heating equip 
ment, water supply, sewage disposal, sink, bath, toilet, and separate 
egress. 

On enforcement of the housing code, the report says: “A locality 
which adopts a housing code is embarking on what may amount to an 
additional and new function of government, if the program is carried 
on vigorously. For this reason, the operation of the housing code should 
be carefully fitted into and coordinated with related public and private 





activities in the community.” 











when the advisory committee was ap- 
pointed, that public housing and rede- 
velopment afford “only an extreme solu 
tion” to spreading blight and declared 
that although he did not know the an 
swer and would not guarantee that an 
answer to the problem could be found, 
he wanted the committee to investigate 
and make recommendations. 

First draft of the proposed code was 
drawn up by the staff of the Providence 
Redevelopment Agency, headed up by 
Executive Director Donald M. Graham, 
on the basis of the “model” housing code 
published in 1952 by the American Pub 
lic Health Association. The redevelop 
ment agency, together with the city 
health department, has also recently 
completed a two-year survey of housing 
conditions in 11 districts of the city, 
using the appraisal method of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. Results 
of the survey, which show that 51 per 
cent of the homes in the 11 districts 
studied were unfit or substandard, is be- 
ing used to blueprint the long-range con- 
servation and rehabilitation program. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND RENEWAL 
SCHEME CITED IN WHITE PAPER 


Birmingham, England’s program of 
interim rehabilitation as part of an over- 
all redevelopment scheme was cited as an 
outstanding example of how new slum 
clearance policies advocated for England 
late last year in a “white paper” by the 


minister of housing and local govern- 
ment (see January JourNAL, page 6) 
could be carried out. 

Under terms of England’s 1944 town 
and country planning act, the Birming 
ham city council obtained powers to buy 
up by eminent domain obsolete areas of 
the city for redevelopment, even though 
the city could not hope to undertake 
complete clearance and rebuilding of 
all parts of the areas for many years. 
Once the city owned the properties, it 
repaired and improved blocks of sub- 
standard houses that would not be 
demolished for some time and will 
maintain the houses until it is ready to 
redevelop the blocks. Meanwhile, a pro- 
gram of clearance and redevelopment is 
being carried on by stages in the areas. 

Because of the improvements made in 
the houses, the city increased rents by 8 
per cent of the cost of the work. Since 
the rent increases were not sufficient to 
pay the costs of rehabilitation, the city 
made up the deficit, writing it off as “the 
cost of making the living conditions of 
the tenants more tolerable.” The 
white paper that cites the Birmingham 
program says that the British national 
government should share the cost of 
such losses with municipalities. 

To avoid recruiting trained staff per- 
sons to collect rents and manage the re- 
habilitated properties, the city has real 
estate agents perform the work for it. 
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In-Service Training 


adds enthusiasm, competence to housing code inspection job 


There is no counterpart in private 
industry for housing inspectors. They 
are a “breed unto themselves” and 
whether they eventually turn out to be 
good or bad inspectors will depend in 
large measure on the effort expended 
to train them. Their selection in the 
first place is presumed upon their hav- 
ing the necessary personality qualifica- 
tions and an adequate background of 
experience. The fact that a man has one 
or the other does not necessarily qualify 
him for the duty. The most ingratiating 
type of personality without a building 
trade background or some adequate 
training in the industry can be just as 
much of a bust as can the carpenter or 
bricklayer who knows his own trade 
from “a to izzard” but who has poor 
manners and appearance and no ability 
to talk to people. A proper combination 
of these prerequisites is essential. 

When it came time to recruit an ad- 
ditional force of ten inspectors to add 
to the seven men who formerly con- 
stituted the field force of our Cincin- 
nati staff,‘some bystanders doubted that 
we would ever be able to do it. There 
was good basis for that doubt. In Cin- 
cinnati, housing inspection comes under 
the jurisdiction of the commissioner of 
buildings and the inspectors are called 
building inspectors, the same as men 
assigned to construction work, assign- 
ment to housing work being at the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner of build- 
ings. 

Therefore, the civil service commis- 
sion set examination standards at such 
a point that an applicant, to qualify, 
had to be able to do either housing or 
construction work. And, because there 
was no orientation program, applicants 
were expected to know the building 
code. No building code in the country 
is on the list of “best sellers” and ours 
is no exception. Thus the field of pos- 
sible applicants was drastically limited. 

Recruitment 

This set of circumstances presented 
little or no problem when recruitment 
was limited to securing an occasional 
replacement—but when ten men were 
needed at one time, it was obvious that 
different standards would have to be 
applied. Therefore, with the approval 
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DONALD F. HUNTER 
Supervising Building Inspector, 
Division of Buildings, Department 
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ot City Manager W. R. Kellogg, it was 
agreed that a training program was a 
must and that recruitment would be 
aimed at securing men capable of ab 
sorbing the training. 

The civil service announcement re 
quired three years of experience in gen 
eral building construction, from which 
it was assumed a good working knowl 
edge of residential construction, build 
ing materials, and terminology would 
have been gained. Thorough knowl 
edge of the housing code was thought 
desirable but not essential. Keenness of 
perception, firmness, tact, good manners 
and appearance, and good physical con- 
dition were required. After being given 
a written and oral examination designed 
to test the general level of intelligence 
of the applicant and his personal quali 
fications rather than his specific knowl- 
edge of the building code, ten men were 
eventually selected and turned over to 
us with the responsibility of making 
finished products of them. 

Training Plan 

For weeks, studies had been under 
way on a training course and we could 
find very little in the way of suitable 
material available. We started from 
scratch and based all our program on 
the premise that these men knew ab- 
solutely nothing about the housing busi- 
ness, had never been in a tenement or 
blighted area, and had never been able 
to stay awake for more than two or 
three pages of the building code. But, 
with a group of young men averaging 
only 36 years of age; men who were 
sharp, aggressive, willing and anxious 
to learn, it became a very challenging 
and interesting experience to help them 
and to watch them develop—until, right 
now, 18 months after they were hired, 
I'll stack them up against any of the 
older men in the department. 

Our older men have also been 
through two refresher courses and they 
are hardly the same group they were, 
either. The whole esprit de corps has 


improved tremendously. All these men 


realize that housing work is no longer 
to be regarded as banishment to Siberia 
or to a tour of duty in the salt mines 
but, instead, represents a challenge . . . 
an opportunity for service unparalleled 
in public employment. They want to be 
well informed on all matters pertaining 
to housing and now they devour stacks 
of literature on the subject. All of which 
would mean nothing if they didn’t pro 
duce results. They definitely do. But 
that’s another subject. 


Training Method 

We started out by introducing them 
to the top brass, who told them of the 
importance that the administration was 
attaching to their efforts. A British film 
on civil service manners, “As Others 
See Us,” conveyed to them the idea that 
“the public be damned” type of atti 
tude was definitely out. After showing 
them about in the city hall for a while, 
we went to the police academy, where 
all our sessions were held. It had a 
newly finished classroom, with acoustic 
ceiling and asphalt tile floor; contained 
blackboard, movie screen, blackout cur 
tains, a slightly elevated platform with 
a lectern—and all the men had student 
type chairs. In addition, the room was 
air-conditioned, which, for Cincinnati 
during the week before and after the 
Fourth of July, was a blessing we had 
not anticipated. 

Careful analysis of the course pro- 
gram reproduced on the following page 
will indicate that we tried to properly 
orient the men, telling them what their 
part is in the over-all scheme of things; 
filling them in on the nature and extent 
of the housing problem here in Cincin 
nati, on what's being done locally and 
nationally to solve the problem and by 
whom; and outlining their function as 
housing inspectors. We used films and 
slides of general interest, took inspec 
tion trips to the slums and to new hous- 
ing developments both public and pri- 
vate, and sent the men out individually 
to report back verbally to the group on 
conditions they observed in assigned 
areas of bad housing. The mechanics of 
their work was dealt with extensively. 
The housing code was studied section 
by section and its relation to the build 
ing code was developed. 
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All of this first course was primarily 
a lecture type of session, with questions 
and group participation in answering 
problems of a general nature. For two 
weeks, four hours a day was spent in 
class work and four in the field. 


Follow-up Training 

Three months later, we spent a week 
of mornings on a general review of the 
whole building code and included all 
the inspectors, both old and new. In 
that course, we had the assistance of the 
building commissioner, the assistant 
commissioner, the senior structural en 
gineer, the zoning engineer, and several 
other experts, each taking several hours 
to lecture on specific chapters or phases 
of the code. A quiz was given at the 
conclusion of the course and it indi- 
cated that some of the men very defi- 
nitely needed this continuing type of 
review. 

So this past fall, after vacations were 
over, we gave another refresher course 
for the entire staff of 17 inspectors, an 
assistant supervisor, and an engineering 
aide, plus the supervisor. (Incidentally, 
part of the value of teaching any sub- 
ject, so I’m told, lies in the increased 
knowledge that the instructor gets out 
of doing it. That has been particularly 
true in my own case, for I really had to 
dig. Off hand, I'd say that for every 
hour of formal instruction, I found it 
necessary to spend from three to four 
hours of preparation and it didn’t hurt 
me a bit.) This second refresher course 
was conducted through one hour lecture 
sessions, followed by an hour and a 
half series of forums or panel discus- 
sions conducted by the men themselves, 
concluded by another hour of instruc- 
tion. The first half-hour of the morn- 
ing was spent in office work, as a result 
of the previous afternoon’s inspections. 
A five to ten minute break was given 
between each subject. 

The refresher course outline is shown 
at the right. One of the most interesting 
features of the course was the session 
.?” The idea 
was to have the men identify the sec- 
tions of the code from which a series 
of 50 regulations came—such as, “a 
downspout has to be sewer connected” 
—or “a 40 foot lot can’t be fenced in 
for dogs.” It provoked a terrific scram- 
ble through the code to find the an- 
swers. Each answer brought out a lot 
of discussion and not nearly enough 
time was allotted for the handling of 
this training session. Actually, it seemed 
so valuable that we finagled extra time 
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on “Where does it say . . 


CINCINNATI IN-SERVICE TRAINING COURSE FOR HOUSING INSPECTORS 








Firsr Session 
Introductions: personnel of housing 
division and building department and 
of city manager 


Civil service film: “As Others See Us’ 


Orientation: “So You Want to be a 
Building Inspector!"’ — advantages, 
disadvantages of city employment and 


work in housing division 
Civil service rules and procedures 
Employees’ time and duties 
Outline of objectives for training group 


Afternoon—held trip to slum area 
Sreconp Session 
Organization outline: city government, 
building department, housing division 


Associated groups in city service: police, 
fire, health, smoke control, urban re 
development, planning 


Associated groups outside city service 
Better Housing League, Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority 


Some building department history and 
fun 


Forty-five minute presentations on ur- 
ban redevelopment, the city’s master 
plan, public housing 


Afternoon—field trip to housing project 
THirp Stsston 
The Housing Problem: cost of slums, 


their extent, master plan—residential 
areas 


Objective of housing department: in 
slum areas, suburbs, over-all 


Colored slides of problem areas 


Firri Session 


c 


S 


Nintu S&ssion 


Discussion of Baltimore Plan 


Discussion of American Public Health 
Association housing quality 
methods 


survey 


Functions of building inspector 
Problems of building inspector 


Afternoon 


signed census tracts 


individual reports on = as 


TH SESSION 
Building Codes: purpose, legal limits, 
hazards covered, specification vs. pet 
formance code, summarization of 


Cincinnati code by chapter 


Housing Codes: purpose, method of ad 
ministering, role of inspectors, specific 


procedures for inspectors 


Afternoon—visit to auditor's office in 
court house and to city hall, review of 
permit routine 


Cincinnati housing code: orders, vaca 
tions, condemnations, definitions, area 


and height limitations 


TH SESSION 
Cincinnati housing code: means of 


egress 


VENTH SESSION 
Cincinnati: housing code: sanitary facili 
ties, light and ventlation, room re 


quirements 


GHTH S&ssStON 
Cincinnatuy housing code: construction, 


maintenance, special requirements 


Review and quiz 





CINCINNATI ONE-WEEK REFRERSHER TRAINING FOR HOUSING INSPECTORS 





Day 8:30 to 9:30 
Mon | Review of Accomplish- 
Mon- 

Sie ments and Introduction 
ale 


to Course 


Tues- : 
Sanitary Facilities | 
day | 
} | 
} 
Wed- Vacations and 
nesday Condemnations 
Thurs- Maintenance of 
day Dwellings 
} 
Fri- Fire Resistive 
day Requirements 





9:30 to 11 


as I See It” Company—question and 


“Force 


A forum on “Second 


A forum on“My Job 


| Round table discussion: 


A film: “Welding 


Practices” 


Round table discussion: 
“The Office Viewpoint” 


11 to 12 


‘Where Does It Say 


“ 50 common questions on 
Egre SS 
. the code 


“Roofing Coverings”: Mark 
Dalton, Dalton Roofing 


answer px riod 


Soils, Footings, and 


vs. Persuasion” Foundations” 


“Brick and Frame Walls” 


“Goals for the Year” 








from other subjects wherever we could. 

We plan an annual refresher course 
of at least 20 hours of formal classroom 
study. In addition, staff meetings are 
held at frequent intervals to discuss cur- 
rent developments and new and bet- 
ter methods of handling our work— 


as well as to keep the men sharpened 
up on code requirements. We believe 
that time spent in this manner is time 
well spent and that for a man to do a 
good job of whatever is assigned to him, 
he must know the rules of the “game” 
and be thoroughly aware of the score. 
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MAJOR CHANGES IN 
PHA WASHINGTON 
OFFICE ANNOUNCED 


Organization and personnel changes 
in the central office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, the first major ones 
since the new administration took over 
last year, became effective January 18. 

Under the central office reorganiza 
tion, the position of deputy commis- 
sioner was created, with John D. Currie 
appointed to the post. He assists the 
commissioner and will serve as acting 
commissioner in Mr. Slusser’s absence 
from Washington. At the same time, 
the position of first assistant commis 
sioner was abolished and Warren Jay 
Vinton, who has held the job, was 
named assistant commissioner. He has 
full responsibility for directing all ac 
tivities related to the financing of low- 
rent projects and in addition will be 
responsible tor special assignments, par- 
ticularly on legislation and policy. 

Both the development and the man- 
agement and disposition divisions were 
abolished and in their places a programs 
division has been set up. Orvil R. Olm- 
sted is assigned as assistant commis- 
sioner in charge of the programs division 
and is assisted by George O'B. Bailey 
as deputy assistant commissioner. Under 
the new division there are six branches, 
each headed up by a director, includ- 
ing: appraisal, Fred L. Naumer; archi- 
tecture and engineering, Sumner K. 
Wiley; construction, Henry G. Chap- 
man; disposition, C. Russell Cravens; 
management, Benjamin H. Ritter; and 
mortgage servicing, Tirrell J. Ferrenz. 

Abner D. Silverman continues to 
head up the operations division but 
the positions of field representatives 
have been abolished and in their place 
three new positions have been set 
up: development coordinator, Magnus 
Thompson; disposition coordinator, W. 
A. Simon; and management coordina- 
tor, Charles M. Cormack. 

The name of the administrative and 
fiscal division was changed to the ad- 
ministration division and H. L. Wooten 
continues as assistant commissioner for 
the division. 

John L. McIntire continues as gen- 
eral counsel and head of the legal divi- 
sion but the low-rent housing branch 
and the war emergency branch of the 
division have been abolished and a pro- 
grams branch substituted, headed by 
Bernard L. Grove, with Frank L. Wil- 
lingham as bond counsel. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1953 1952 
December 68,000 71.500 
First 12 months 1,102,400 1.127.000 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1953 1952 
December s SSO OOO 000 $ 912,000,000 
First 12 months 10.996,000,.000 10.527.000.000 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 


November November 





1953 1952 
Number » 30 13.000 
Per cent to total 13.6 18.1] 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
November First 11 November First 11 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 


Private 66.700 


1,066,900 67 600 1,068,500 

Public 1.300 35.500 3.900 58.500 

Total 68,000 1,102,400 71,500 1.127.000 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
November November 


1953 1952 

Urban 33,200 40,600 

Rural nonfarm 34.800 30.900 

Total 68.000 71,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 1952 
November $ 1,548,645,000 $ 1,.492.390,000 


First 11 months 18,125,082,000 16,464,220,000 


During November, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $172,353.000 Also during November, a total of $284,- 
$05,000 in GI! home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 


Source Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 








1953 1952 
November 245,507 245,245 
First 11 months 2,909,505 2,776,405 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
“LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII, and 1X) 





November First 11 November First 11 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Dwelling units 1,863 30,952 2,863 39,839 


Dollar amount $14,948,000 $25,639,000 $23,238,000 $321.911,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1953 1952 

r =? > 2 

November 2.53 2.39 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


~~ INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 — 100) 


1953 1952 
December 119.5 118.3 
First 12 months average 119.9 118.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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DALLAS HOUSING AUTHORITY 


JAMES L. STEPHENSON, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


ASSOCIATED WEST DALLAS HOUSING 
ARCHITECTS 


SMITH AND MILLS, CONSULTING 
ARCHITECTS 


JOHN NOYES, SITE PLANNER 


FORREST AND COTTON, CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


What was—less than three years ago 
—almost a square mile of slums, sloughs, 
and garbage dumps in Dallas today is 
a modern city within a city. West Dal- 
las, as it is known, is a huge low-rent 
public development now nearing com- 
pletion that will house about 15,000 
people—almost as many as live in Hel- 
ena, Montana—and will boast three 
community buildings, three administra- 
tion and three maintenance buildings, 
large recreation areas, schools, churches, 
and shopping centers. Moving day for 
the first tenants was early in November 
—two years and three months after 
ground was broken. 

Turning the 516.4 acre site, a major 
slum area of the city that had long 
been a health and sanitation problem, 
into a 3500 unit development was a vast 
engineering problem for the Housing 
Authority of the City of Dallas. Some 
1000 buildings, most of them. struc- 
turally unsound and all of them lack- 
ing sanitary facilities, had to be de- 
molished. Large areas of the site that 
had been exploited for gravel and then 
abandoned to become stagnant sloughs 
or trash and garbage dumping grounds 
had to be drained, filled, or graded—an 
operation that required moving more 
than 1 million cubic yards of dirt 
(enough to fill a 300 square foot build- 
ing of 33 stories). In addition, the en- 
tire West Dallas section of the city 
had long suffered from lack of an ade- 
quate storm water drainage system and 
it was up to the housing authority to 
solve this problem—for both the site 
and for the larger area—before project 
construction could get under way. Some 
of the site is classed as unbuildable but 
it was necessary for the authority to 
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acquire all of it if it were to solve the 
drainage problem. However, the un- 
buildable areas will be used as recrea- 
tion centers and greenbelts. 

Subsurface soil required two basic 
types of foundation construction. On 
the major portion of the site and that 
along the river, adequate bearing could 
be obtained on blue shale at an average 
depth of 20 feet. In these areas, foun- 
dations are of creosoted wood piling 
driven to bearing on the shale. Ade- 
quate bearing on higher portions of the 
site was obtained at a much shallower 
depth and in these areas, drilled and 
reamed poured concrete piers were con- 
sidered the most economical type of 
foundation. 


Row House Design 

Accommodating 3500 families in row 
houses demanded a great many build- 
ings—503—but the use of some one- 
story, some two-story, and some com- 
bination one- and two-story structures, 
plus a wide range of texture and color 
of brick provides variety in the over-all 
appearance of the project (see pictures 
opposite page). Most of the buildings 
have all brick exteriors but others have 


cement asbestos siding on the second 
floors; some of the buildings have flat 
roofs, others pitched roofs. Architectural 


interest has also been created, without 
increasing costs, by the use of various 
types of entrance treatments and colors 
for the exterior doors. 

One-story buildings, many of which 
will be used to house elderly couples 
who cannot climb stairs, have been lo- 
cated along major streets and around 
the perimeter of the development—an 
arrangement that places larger units in 
the two-story buildings in which fami 
lies with children are housed, away 
from traffic. 

The one-story buildings contain only 
one-bedroom units; the two-story struc- 
tures have from two- to four-bedroom 
duplex dwellings. (See cutaway of typi 
cal two-bedroom unit en opposite page. ) 
In some of the large units, the third 
or fourth bedroom is ground level. 

A large proportion of the apartments 
have three or four bedrooms—1332 in 





Steel windows—Truscon 





MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Water heaters—3500 Ruud "Monel" 
Ranges—3500 Phillips and Buttorff "Enterprise" 
Refrigerators—2168 Frigidaire; 1332 General Electric 
Heaters—Holley recessed; Lennox wall furnaces 
Plumbing fixtures—American Standard; Kohler; Crane 


Aluminum windows—Cupples 
Glass—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Insulation—Reflectal "Alfol" 
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784 
dwellings and 548 are four. Two-bed 


all, of which are three-bedroom 


room units total 1688: one-bedroom 
dwellings, 480. Four-bedroom units 





have 1260 square feet of space; three- 
bedroom, 1040 square feet; two-bed- 
room, 834 square feet; and one-bed- 
room dwellings, 568 square feet. 


Three Projects 

The development is actually made up 

of three projects—George Loving Place 

: of 1500 units for white families; Edgar 
Ward Place, 1500 units for Negro fami- 
lies; and Bolivar Plaza, 500 dwellings 

y for Latin-Americans. Each will have its 
own community, administration, and 


. maintenance buildings and its own park 
' and recreation area, which will include oe — — 
- play equipment, baseball diamonds, and — - 
: picnic tables. More than 20 acres of 
, . = = ~ 
) (Continued column three, page 70) 
‘d . = ~ ee 
ts 
in 
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Accounting Simplifie 


through use of punched cards and a keysorting system 
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A triend of ours told us about an in- 
cident that occurred in the plant in 
which he works . an incident that 
caused many a red face. During the war 
his company was forced to accept a part 
that was not completely 
With American ingenuity, a plant fore- 
man figured out that the insertion of a 
fiber. disc, which could be renewed 
when _ necessary, 


satisfactory. 


overcame the disad- 


vantages of the wartime substitute 


metals. So, on the production lines, 
three new work operations were set up. 
One girl took the part apart; another 
inserted the disc; and, as the belt line 
went around a corner, at the next sta- 
tion another girl put the part back 
together. 

Some six months after the war, when 
prewar parts were again available, 
visitor to the plant stood fascinated at 
that point where the production line 
turned the corner. At the risk of asking 
a foolish question, he couldn't help in 
quiring: “Why does one girl take that 
that piece apart and the other put it back 
together, without apparently doing any- 
thing to it?” 

That’s right! Production schedules 
had indicated that the fiber disc wasn’t 
any longer necessary, so that work sta- 
tion had been removed . . . but some- 
body had forgotten to eliminate the 
breakdown and reassembly operations. 

Before any of us feel too superior in 
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CARL J. MAYERHOEFER 
Comptroller, Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority 





the tace of that boner, we might con- 
sider how much “fiber disc” there is 
in our individual operations. This 
writer has developed the habit of look- 
ing in nooks and crannies since the 
installation some months ago of our 
new payroll and cost distribution sys 
tem. Now it all seems so simple and 
efficient and its 
terrific that we wonder why we didn’t 


“end results” so 


do it long ago. 

The writer has been in accounting 
circles for more years than he cares to 
relate. He has known that accounting 
methods have been advancing almost 
with the rapidity of developments in 
electronics. But if others share this 
writer's former belief that such meth 
ods are highly complicated and hardly 
“worth the candle” . then the ex- 
perience of the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority can dispel that mis- 
apprehension. You can have simplicity 
with accuracy . and with methods 
utilized by industry, where the work 
volume is hundreds of times greater 
than anything a housing authority may 
ever face. 

Like most housing authorities, we 


have several projects under our admin- 
istration (ten in our case). It’s rather 
hard to believe we ever thought it neces 
sary to have a separate payroll for each 
project. Now we have but one .. . yet 
labor costs are distributed to proper ac- 
counts quickly—and, we are sure, more 
accurately than before. 

On budgets, we grimace somewhat, 
remembering the long hours and hard 
work of preparation under our old ways 
of doing things and we're much 
relieved to find that we were justified in 
grimacing: that we weren't just inef- 
ficient. 

We have a revolving fund that is 
reimbursed at the close of each month 
for expenses incurred for each project 

. and we wonder if it would ever 
have worked properly under our old 
ways of doing things. It does now 
and readjustments are remarkably few. 

In telling this story of our new sys 
tem, let’s start with first things first. In 
this case, that’s certainly our Keysort 
labor distribution card, manufactured 
by The McBee Company. Its most dis- 
tinctive feature is the row of holes 
around all four edges . . . and in those 
holes lies our story, for they give us the 
ability to sort charges to proper accounts 
quickly and accurately. The writer has 
before him a sample card, as illustrated 
above. You'll see that it bears the name 
of Walter Borchers and that on Decem- 
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: ABOVE: At the left is the author, Carl J. Mayerhoefer, looking pleased over what he terms the “excellent budget control" 
his authority now enjoys as the result of the new costing and payroll methods outlined in the article. At the right is a 

; Keysort card in process of being grooved on a Keypunch machine—the cards and punching being the secret of Cincinnati's 
accounting success. Labor charges are distributed to various projects as well as to specific cost accounts quickly, accurately. 


BELOW: At the left, another step in the process of utilizing the Keysort system. The young lady is in search of all charges 
to a certain account. She runs the tumbler through the marginal hole in the cards reserved for that account; all cards with 
such charges have had the marginal hole grooved and thus the cards, being unsupported, drop from the tumbler. At the 
right, the Payroll Poster permits one writing for check stub figures, journal records, individual earning records. 


an 





S 
h ber 4, 1952, he spent five hours re can be coded into approximately 4 simply insert a sorting needle at that 
t pairing an entrance door. inches of card edge. point and lift up. All cards grooved at 7, 
T The card is not much different than It will serve little purpose to outline being unsupported, would drop down 
d any other labor distribution ticket . . . here how these cards are easily sorted and sort out. Think how. long it would 
if it were not for those grooved holes. into numerical sequence. In explanation take to do that sorting by hand .. . and 
v. Walter’s employee number is 1. Note it can sound complicated. Actually it’s equally important, the human mind 
s that in the upper right-hand corner that very simple and any office girl can be being what it is, it would not be done 
in numbered hole has been replaced by an taught to do it accurately and quickly accurately. But with our Keysort card, 
yrt open-end groove. The entrance door he in a matter of minutes. The principle we won't miss even one charge! 
ed repaired was in our project OH-H-1801 is so simple that when it was invented, If by now we have gained our read 
is- (Laurel Homes), which we code as 8 thousands must have said: “Why didn’t ers’ interest, perhaps some of you art 
les in the edge reserved for “projects” I think of that!” turning this magazine upside down and 
se ...and we've grooved it as 7 and 1. You'll notice that we charged Borcher’s reading the coding on the bottom edge 
rhe And right here is a good time to time to our account number 4420, which of our Keysort job ticket. If so, you'll 
nts point out that these cards have a tre we have coded on the card edge in the wonder: “What is that ungrooved 
has mendous numerical capacity. By an in- section reserved for account numbers ‘Work Order No.’ section?” That's a 
ted genious method, some combination of as 7. Now, if we want to sort out of a tipoff that we have not as yet made 
me the numbers 7, 4, 2, 1 makes any digit deck of labor distribution cards all the complete use of our Keysort labor dis 
em- from 1 to 9. As many as 99,999 factors 
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charges against account 4420, we would 


tribution ticket. However, the editor of 
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the JournaL or Houstne thought we 
should tell you what we've done so far, 
despite the fact that great advantages 
still lie before us. And that idea is un 
doubtedly right, because we have al- 
ready gained invaluable ground. 

But at its ultimate capacity, the Key- 
sort ticket should be used as (a) an 
original work or assignment order, (b) 
for sorting to individual employee sum- 
mary cards for payroll writing, and 
(c) for distribution to proper accounts 
for costing and budget control. As yet 
we're not doing the first; we are doing 
the second—and, of course, our com- 
plete operation on the latter is the real 
reason for our enthusiasm . . . high 
enough that we're looking forward to 
full use of our Keysort labor ticket. 

Project Accounting 

Any housing authority knows how 
important it is to accurately charge 
labor expense to the proper project . . . 
important because of the variety of 
leasing and ownership arrangements 
under the average authority. But isn't 
it true that under obsolete methods, it 
is often necessary to arrive at estimates 
in the distribution of labor costs? Hon- 
est estimates . . . but, even so, inac- 
curate ones. That's no longer true with 
the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. When Walter Borcher re- 
paired that entrance door, his time 
eventually appeared on the revolving 
fund reimbursement statement for our 
Laurel Homes project. It appeared as 
a part of the labor cost under “repairs, 
maintenance and replacement” charged 
to account 4420 (structures). 

Borcher’s time couldn’t help but be 
properly charged because here’s what 
happens. Each day we sort our labor 
distribution Keysort tickets to project 
number and then re-sort to account 
number. Tabulation is made of each 
sort and the results entered to a run- 
ning accumulative monthly statement. 
Within 24 hours from the end of the 
month, we have our final reports by 
project and by account. 

Couldn’t we accomplish the same 
thing with an orthodox cost ticket 
without the Keysort holes? Definitely 
no. Human minds are not made to 
shuffle by hand such a mass of paper. 
The work mounts up, inaccuracies oc- 
cur, and reports can even be late 
enough to turn the first of the next 
month! 

Accounts Payable 

For the purpose of illustrating how 

it worked, we have expanded consid- 


erably on our Keysort labor distribu- 
tion ticket. Equally important is our 
Keysort detail card on accounts pay- 
able. Mechanically, it works exactly the 
same way. The Keysort detail card for 
accounts payable is created from our 
revolving fund voucher checks. For 
each item on the voucher, a Keysort 
detail card is created . . . and yet, very 
simply, for we merely circle the project 
number and account number and insert 
the statistical code, date, and accounts 
payable voucher number. 

For the sake of brevity, we will over- 
simplify our observations on procedure 

. with the statement that eventually 
all Keysort labor tickets and Keysort 
accounts payable tickets flow to the re- 
volving fund reimbursement statement 
after sorting and tabulation. Actually, 
the daily figures are “squeezed” down 
to summary cards and it is from the 
sorting and tabulation of these sum- 
maries that our statements are pre- 
pared. 

The writer is constantly tempted to 
lengthen this article by relating ad- 
vantages of our new system. For in- 
stance, the total of Keysort detail ac- 
counts payable cards, after sorting and 
tabulation, must agree with the accounts 
receivable column appearing on the 
revolving fund voucher check register. 
Usually it does—but, if not, the cards 
are then sorted by document number 
and a rundown made to the voucher 
check register. It is only a matter of a 
few minutes to discover an error and 
correct it. 

Our girls like our method. They 
keep up with their work and they 
feel a sense of accomplishment 
for they see that our method is bringing 
good costing and amazingly accurate 
budgets. A good budget, after all, re- 
flects a combination of an accurate his- 
tory of recurring operations—plus an- 
ticipated unusual expenditures. With- 
out an accurate history of our opera- 
tions, our budget is likely to become 
“by guess and by gum.” Here at the 
Cincinnati authority we have a good 
historical record that’s why the 
amount each project pays into the re- 
volving fund at the close of each month 
proves amazingly accurate. 

Master Payroll 

Our readers can now realize how we 
are able to have one master payroll and 
distribution emanating from our re- 
volving fund .. . for all costs have al- 
ready been accurately distributed. 

Our payroll writing method is unique. 





Will our readers have a look at the 
illustration of our McBee payroll poster 
on page 57. Study of the picture will 
give you a better understanding of this 
operation, which makes possible three 
writings at one time and absolutely 
eliminates transcription errors. 

Here’s how it works. First we load 
about 40 individual employee earnings 
records on the poster. The center peg 
is opposite the payroll period to be 
written. Next we place our payroll jour- 
nal with the first line for entry opposite 
that center peg. With payroll checks 
arranged in the same order as earnings 
records, we are ready to go. 

The first check is placed on the 
poster, again in line with that center 
peg. Now check stub entries for deduc- 
tions, earnings record, and journal are 
all in collated position. Entries are 
made on the check attachment—such 
as hours, rate, total earnings, withhold- 
ing, state retirement, bonds, and insur- 
ance. In one writing the check, ledger, 
and journal entries are made. The pay 
clerk in one motion removes check and 
earnings record, turns the ratchet one 
position, and the journal moves in 
collated position, ready to receive the 
next check. Thus the writing is always 
done in the center of the poster, a nat 
ural position. 

The savings in clerical time by our 
payroll writing method are obvious. 
But even more important is the com 
plete elimination of transcription errors. 
Anyone who has backtracked through 
deduction totals trying to make journal 
entries balance with earnings records 
will know what we mean. After hours 
of tedious work, you usually find some- 
one has—as we human beings often will 
—made $1.67 read $1.76. With our one 
writing plan, such annoying errors be- 
come impossible. 

Check Sorting 

We were about to say: “Incidentally, 
our payroll checks are also Keysorted” 
... but there’s nothing incidental about 
that valuable feature on checks. Ours 
come from the factory grooved to serial 
number. For instance, if our serialized 
payroll checks should start with No. 
10,100 and we issue up to No. 10,300, 
the checks will be grooved in batches ot 
ten. 

Now here is what happens. When 
the checks are returned from the bank, 
we sort into serial number: Under our 
system (someone else might do it dif 
ferently), all checks from 10,100 to 

(Continued column two, page 70) 
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NEW DELHI IS SCENE OF FOUR 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSING EVENTS 

New Delhi, India is the scene of four 
concurrent or overlapping meetings on 
housing and town planning, held over a 
six-week period, that opened January 20 
with the first United Nations sponsored 
regional seminar on housing and com- 
munity improvement. On the same date 
the government of India opened its in- 
ternational exhibition on low-cost hous 
ing, which is scheduled to close March 
5. The United Nations seminar, spon- 
sored by the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration in collaboration with the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, ended its sessions February 
15. Before the seminar and exhibition 
closed, members of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning convened February | for a re- 
gional conference that lasted through 
February 7. The fourth of the meetings 
is that of a special UN inter-agency 
working party scheduled to meet from 
February 18 to 23. Originally the meet- 
ings were scheduled for the late fall of 
1953 (see May 1953 Journat, page 167). 

Emphasis in all the meetings is on 
housing in Asia, as was several recent 
reports and studies by the International 
Labour Office. 

The UN seminar stressed techniques 
of preparing housing and community 
improvement programs, methods of in- 
creasing the effective use and production 
of local building materials, and physical 
planning. Professor Jaqueline Tyrwhitt 
of the University of Toronto, director of 
the seminar, in a brief description of the 
aims said delegates would try to answer: 
how government and public institutions 
can help the poor man build his own 
house; how to increase the effective use 
of local building materials; and the 
part town planning can play in solving 
the housing problem. 

The exhibition put on by the Indian 
government includes a display of the 
advances made in various parts of the 
world in production of low-cost housing 
and a model houses section. 

The special UN working party that 
met in New Delhi January 20 to Feb- 
ruary 15 considered recommendations 
for aiding housing programs in Asia 
and the Far East through such means as 
(1) aided self-help housing; (2) re- 
search on housing construction and 
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building materials; and (3) a study of 
building legislation and regulations in 
the countries of the region to compare 
existing codes and to suggest means of 
modernizing them. 

The IFHTP discussed three main 
subjects at its February | to 7 meeting: 
(1) housing related to redevelopment: 
(2) rural configuration; (3) implemen 
tation of planning. 

The International Labour Organiza 
tion, meanwhile, has made studies of 
several aspects of the housing problem 
in Asian countries and reported on them 
at recent meetings. At its Asian regional 
conference held in Tokyo September 12 
to 26,a 177 page report, Workers’ Hous 
ing Problems in Asian Countries, was 
the basis of one of the main items on the 
agenda. The report, prepared in advance 
for discussion, suggests that the solution 
to adequate shelter for Asia’s rural and 
urban millions is expansion and im 
provement of “short-life” housing. It 
describes “short-life’ housing as that 
built of such materials as clay, lime, 
jungle wood, and bamboo—materials 
that are locally available and can be 
used by unskilled laborers. 

Another recent study by the Interna 
tional Labour Organization was an on 
the-spot investigation of welfare condi 
tions of construction workers in Egypt, 
India, and Lebanon. It was reported 
on at the fourth session of ILO’s build 
ing, civil engineering, and public works 
committee, which met in Geneva Oc 
tober 26 to November 7. The investiga 
tion of welfare conditions revealed that 
housing accommodations of | skilled 
workers in the three countries studied 
might be regarded as model but that 
those of unskilled workers is generally 
primitive. 


UN AID GIVEN HOUSING IN KOREA, 
KARACHI, BURMA, AND COLOMBIA 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration experts have recently 
been sent to Pakistan, Colombia, and 
Burma to help the governments study 
their housing problems, while the UN 
Korean Reconstruction Agency is assist- 
ing with the rebuilding of Pusan and 
with a self-help program of community 
development projects in Korean villages. 
The Korean projects now under way 
include one in which 46 machines that 
turn out earthblocks for house construc- 


tion have been made available for the 
reconstruction of fire ravaged Pusan. 
The machines can be operated by Ko 
rean laborers after a minimum of train 
ing. And an experiment in encouraging 
under-employed Korean villagers to in 
itiate and carry out community develop 
ment projects at minimum costs -road 
improvements, irrigation systems, res 
toration of small bridges—is meeting 
with “immense success,” according to a 
report by UNKRA. Pilot projects were 
financed with an UNKRA grant of 
about $5000. 

An expert in town planning was sent 
to Karachi in Pakistan to assist in getting 
iccommodations for more than 200,000 
refugees in camps on the city’s outskirts, 
as well as providing housing for others 
of the more than one million population. 
Karachi was built in 1940 to house a 
population of 300,000. 


UN HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE MEETS 
FOR SEVENTH SESSION IN GENEVA 
What has been acclaimed as the most 


successful session in the history of the 
housing subcommittee of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Eu 
rope was attended by representatives of 
20 European countries and the United 
States when it met for its seventh session 
October 7 through 10 at the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva. 

The first annual survey of European 
housing progress and policies, prepared 
in time for the meeting, was discussed 
by the delegates, who stressed issues such 
as credit and subsidy policy and positive 
measures that governments are taking 
to reduce costs (see The Cost of House 
Construction, Recent Publications, page 
67) and promote a higher level of con 
struction. In future years, the subcom 
mittee decided, the survey should go 
much more fully into details and should 
analyze different trends in social and 
economic matters connected with hous 
ing. 

European rent policies, an issue that 
has been the subject of considerable 
controversy in some countries, was aired 
in the discussion, which took a good 
part of the subcommittee’s sessions and 
in which practically every delegation 
took part. (For information on Euro 
pean Rent Policies, see Recent Publica 
tions, page 67.) 

Also up for discussion was a report 
prepared in advance called Considera- 
tion of Possible Activities in the Field 
of Town and Country Planning, which 
reported on discussions with the Inter 
national Federation for Housing and 
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Town Planning. The subcommittee 


noted that it was already involved in 
this field by virtue of an inquiry being 
made by the working party on cost ot 
building. 

The subcommittee adopted a_pro- 
gram of work for its three working 
parties—development of housing policy, 
cost of building, and housing and build 
ing statistics—all of which reported dur 
ing the sessions (see below). 

Elected to chairmanship of the sub 
committee was E. Humphreys, Ireland. 
J. Gorynski, Poland, was elected vice 
chairman. Delegates attended from Al 
bania, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the western 
zones of Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Russia, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States. 


THREE HOUSING WORKING PARTIES 
HOLD SESSIONS IN GENEVA IN 1953 
One working party of the subcom- 


mittee on housing of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe— 
cost of building—met in Geneva the 
two days before the full subcommittee 
opened its seventh session in October 
(see above); another — housing and 
building statistics— met shortly after the 
subcommittee meeting; and the third 
programmes and resources — met in 
May. 

The working party on cost of build 
ing met October 5 and 6 to review 
studies on factors that influence building 
costs, such as the lifetime of a house 
and its principal components, building 
regulations, trends in mechanization of 
building, and contract practices in the 
building industry. It also decided to 
undertake a comparative study of the 
cost of various types of housing con 
struction subsidized by governments 
but at the same time asked that the Inter- 
national Labour Organization take over 
responsibility for study of the role of 
labor in building. 

When the working party on housing 
and building statistics met November 2 
and 3 in Geneva, the delegates examined 
the first issue of the Quarterly Bulletin 
of Housing and Building Statistics for 
Europe and decided upon minor changes 
in the content and format (see March 
1953 JourNnaL, page 92 and Recent Pub- 
lications, page 67). Members also dis 
cussed methods of calculating a building 
cost index, methods of computing an 
index of building activity, and a project 
of collecting statistics on housing supply 
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COURT DECIDES AGAINST LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The three-year effort by NAHRO’s Retirement Committee to bring 
social security coverage to some 5000 local housing authority employees 
met defeat when the United States Court of Appeals on January 7 ruled 
against the position that the committee has developed. 

The point at issue is whether local authorities that adopted private 
retirement plans before a 1950 amendment to the social security act went 
into effect are disqualified from coverage (see June 1953 JouRNat, 


Chairman of NAHRO’s Retirement Committee, N. H Dosker of 
Louisville commented, when the unfavorable court decision was 
announced: “Even though our fight was unsuccessful, our cause is not 
lost.” The matter is now before a congressional committee considering 
amendments to the act and NAHRO’s Retirement Committee is work 


ing on language that will correct the present situation. 








and housing requirements for various 
countries. 

European rent policies and a review 
of housing policies were considered by 
the working party on programmes and 
resources (name changed to working 
party for the development of housing 
policies at the seventh meeting of the 
housing subcommittee of ECE — see 
above) when it met in May in Geneva 
(see May 1953 Journat, page 167). 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN 
HOUSING ISSUES REPORT OF STUDY 


Production of housing in Latin 
America—lower than in several other 
regions of the world—has been the sub- 
ject of a detailed study by the Organ 
ization of American States through an 
ad hoc committee for the study of low 
cost housing. Late last year the com- 
mittee submitted its report, titled Prob 
lems of Housing of Social Interest. The 
report is to be considered by delegates 
to the tenth Inter-American Conterence 
to be held in Caracas, Venezuela this 
year. 

High construction costs and a short 
age of housing specialists and skilled 
workers are blamed in part by the com 
mittee for the low production of hous- 
ing in Latin American countries. The 
committee made a number of recom 
mendations toward solutions of the 
problem, including suggestions on pro- 
duction and financing of housing and 
economic, social, legal, and administra- 
tive measures that can be taken. It also 
suggested inter-American cooperation as 
part of the answer, including coopera- 
tive use of technical resources. 

John D. Lange, NAHRO executive 
director, and William L. Slayton, as- 
sistant director, were members of the 
committee, representing the Inter-Amer- 
ican Municipal Organization. 


RESEARCH AND DOCUMENTATION 
COUNCIL HOLDS FIRST ASSEMBLY 
The International Council for Build- 


ing Research, Studies, and Documenta 
tion, which has taken the place of the 
former International Council for Build 
ing Documentation (see March 195] 
JoURNAL, page 87), met for its first gen- 
eral assembly in Geneva June 25 to 30 
and drew up its bylaws, organized into 
three permanent sections, and outlined 
a program of work. 

The council, sponsored by the housing 
subcommittee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, has 
not only three permanent sections, but 
also a general assembly, an executive 
committee, and a permanent secretariat. 
The three permanent sections are (1) 
experimental research; (2) studies and 
application of results of research; and 
(3) documentation. 

Primary purpose of the council is to 
encourage, facilitate, and develop inter 
national cooperation in the fields of 
building research, studies and the appli- 
cation of the results of research, and 
documentation—covering not only tech 
nical aspects of building but also eco- 
nomic and social factors. 

More than 92 delegates, representing 
17 countries, attended the first assembly, 
as did representatives from 20 interna 
tional organizations. Nearly 40 organ- 
izations in 13 European countries have 
decided to join the council. 

At the June meeting, the delegates not 
only organized the council, but dis- 
cussed papers prepared in advance on a 
variety of subjects such as the mechan- 
ization of building in western Germany; 
prestressed concrete and its application 
in Yugoslavia; outlook for some prob- 
lems of environmental sanitation in 
Europe; the application of building re- 
search to current building programs. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
A. N. LeFEVRE, BENICIA CALIFORNIA 


Membership Committee opens 
every-member-get-a-member drive 


Committee Chairman LeFevre says: 

Betore this year comes to a close, the National Association ot 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials will have reached its 
majority. We will be 21 years old. We will have grown up! 

With 20 years of growing pains behind us, we have at last 


come ol age. 


We have built a firm and respected foundation and have be 
come the official voice of the housing and redevelopment field, 
nationwide. 

What more fitting observance of this important milestone in 
our history could there be than for each of us to bring in a 
new member, thereby insuring the strength and soundness otf 
our future? We are fortunate in having a president such as 
Oliver Winston to represent us in this our twenty-first year. We 


must not tail him. We must not fail ourselves. 


NAHRO MERITS OUR SUPPORT! 





REGIONAL AND 


STATE CHAIRMEN MAKE UP COMMITTEE 

















New ENGLAND Federal agencies Mrs. Ellen R. Harpe NEVADA 
Harland A. McPhetres, Boston Washington, D.C Herbert Gerson, Las Veg 
Damiel J. Heffernan, Bristol FLORIDA New Hanepserre 
Co-chairmen Not yet confirmes Bernard E. Varnum, Batl 
Mippie ATLANTIC GEORGIA New Jerse. 
John Lumley. Asbury Park Not et conhirmes Robert I Coutt Ir Morristown 
NortrH Central IpaAHo New York 
Russell C. Taylor, Columbus Not yet confirmes Wilham L. MeGart Syracuse 
SOUTHEASTERN ILLINOts Nortru CARoLina 
Fugene Rowan, Selma Raymond FE. Nelson. Chicag Ha J. Dillehav, Charlotte 
SouTHWEST INDIANA Om 
Harmon Hodges, Austin Kenneth A. Parmelee. Ga Frank S. Barker, Columbu 
Pactric SouTHWEST KENTUCKY Onrec 
Allen Reed, Stockton O. B. Jennings, Henderson Not yet confirmes 
Pactric NorTHWEst1 LOUISIANA PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Muinert, Seattle Allen Dowling, New Orlean N et confirmes 
ALABAMA Maine Perrro Rico 
Lamar Branscomb, Tuscaloosa Bernard E. Varnum, Bath Not vet confirmes 
ARIZONA MarRYLAND Rnope Istanp 
Roy B. Yanez, Phoenix Harry B. Weiss, Baltumore Regiot hairm 
ARKANSAS MAssaCHUSETTS S H CAROLINA 
| Ora Belle Rollow, Little Rock Harland A. McPhetres, Boston Harold J. Dillehay, Charlotte 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN [TENNESSEE 
North: Haig Shamshoian, Woodland Miss Alice Bilski, Detroit George G Nas! ‘ 
South: Harold C. Mevers, Los Angeles MINNESOTA rs 
CoLORADO Not vet confhirmes Harmon J. Hodge Austir 
Walter A. Gail, Denver MIssissIPPt Vir 
CONNECTICUT . Not ct confirmes Freder A. Fa Richmomn 
Regional chairmen Missour! W asHiIne re 
DELAWARE Paul R. McCaule Kansas Cit Not vet confirmed 
Dudley T. Finch, Wilmington MonTANA Wi VIRGINIA 
District oF CoLUuMBIA Not yet confirmes Frealerie A. Fay, Richmon 
Local agencies: Mrs. Olive W. Swinnc NEBRASKA W is SIN 
Washington, D.C. Paul R. McCauley, Kansas Cit M Henry E. Gunderson. Milwauke 
NEW MEMBERS ENROLLED DURING MONTH OF JANUARY 1954 
Finlay C. Allan, Detroit Sam Emerson, North Little Rock [ane rall, Little Rock I Pilch, New York 
Naomi B. Andrews, Portland Max D. Fag Portland \ BLK I l E.R } 
Leland Ball, Portland Chester E. Fields, Portl i e¢ D. Lamber V.F.R I 
Harold Bergman, Portland J]. L. Francois, Tolece H nar Lidell, Por S | 
James L. Berry, Little Rock Earl D. Fraser, Sa line ris A. Lieberman, Ct ences fi 
S. T. Braff, Salem Peter W. Gammicro, Rochester | Lic Portland ‘ & 
R. A. Bullacher, Jr., Galvestor Mrs. Billie Jean Golden, Galvestor I E. Maxwell, Port . < J 
Ralph L. Carson, Portland Robert W. Hardy, Visalia Cc. F. Miller, Portland vo I Re 
dward J. Chale, Portland Edna Henson, Galveston Albert W. Millow, I , *" rt 
Irving P. Cutter, Portland Lloyd Hildreth, Portland Peter N. Molli s New S.P.1 4 ' 
Ruth K. Drurery, Hillsboro Leonard Hill. Orchards Mattie Moore, Portland 
W. E. Eikenberry, Portland Alice E. Hohmann, Newark Austin Morris, Portl : Gal 
L. F. Einspanier, Cincinnat Thomas Jeffrion, New Orleans Al F. Nikkila, V . ror 
Naro Elias. Galveston H. N. Johnson, Jr., Brooklyr Bessie Nolls Portland fax Wid | 
Lewis Ellisfson, Portland Catherine Jordan, Galvestor Mary Owen, Hillsboro er Wilk H 
Hyman Elworth, Brooklyn Charles Kelty, Portland Harry Pellows, Portla }. Wil s, Portl 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHO's Commissioners Committee 





COMMISSIONERS MEET, PLAN 
GREATER NAHRO PARTICIPATION 

A “commissioners day” during 
NAHRO’s 1954 annual conference in 
Philadelphia and an all-out campaign 
for more individual members among 
commissioners were decisions of the 
Commissioners Committee when it met 
in Chicago on January 25. Commis- 
sioners from widely separated areas ot 
the country were present for the meet 
ing: Dr. Karl Falk, chairman, Fresno; 
William Sinkin, vice-chairman, San 
Antonio; Joseph A. Goney, Pittsburgh; 
Dr. Wil Johnson, Galveston; Mrs. Rich 
ard L. Lovell, New Haven; Mrs. R. W. 
Rasmussen, Portland, Oregon; Wesley 
Sonderup, Galveston. 

The “commissioners day” during the 
annual conference is to be planned by a 
subcommittee headed by Mr. Sinkin. A 
recommendation to the Board of Gov 
ernors by the committee is that the com- 
missioners be assigned all of the second 
day of the conference, which opens on 
October 11 and closes on the 14th. It 
is anticipated that speakers of national 
importance will be asked to address the 
commissioners, with the possibility that 
one session will be open to all conferees 
and another session closed to anyone but 
commissioners. 

The proposed membership will con 
centrate on getting messages on 
NAHRO membership to the chairmen 
of all authorities, in the expectation that 
after a chairman is “sold,” he will bring 
in his fellow commissioners. The cam- 
paign is to be conducted on a regional 
basis, with present NAHRO members 
personally approaching non-member 
commissioners. 

During the January 25 meeting, the 
committee reviewed in detail President 
Eisenhower's proposed housing pro 
gram as announced in his January 21 
budget message and as further outlined 
to Congress on the day the committee 
met. 


SHOULD JOURNAL CONTINUE TO 
FEATURE COMMISSIONERS PAGE? 
This question came up for discussion 


during the Commissioners Committee 
meeting mentioned above—with the re- 
sult that this issue of the JourNAL re- 
instates the page, last run in the 


August-September edition. 
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The question was: do commissioners 
have specialized interests that require 
a page; aren't their interests general 
and thus served through the entire con- 
tent of the JouRNAL. 

The answer was the development by 
the committee of a series of items that 
are regarded as of particular impor 
tance to commissioners and that should 
be treated from time to time on a com 
missioners page, along with items of im- 
portance to the whole field—but pre 
sented with the commissioner’s role 
particularly stressed. Typical of the sub- 
jects proposed were: (a) hiring and 
firing of top executive staff; (b) “shake 
ups” in authority programs that occur 
when commissioner appointments are 
made by unfriendly local administra 
tions—how to protect the integrity and 
vitality of local programs in these cir- 
cumstances; (c) degree to which com 
missioners should be concerned about 
types of structural materials and equip- 
ment used in new construction—what 
information should they get from the 
executive staff; (d) how to go about de- 
veloping leadership in the whole urban 
renewal program. 


COMMISSIONERS NAMES IN NEWS 
—BOTH NATIONALLY, LOCALLY 

When a Senate subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquency was in Boston 
recently, gathering testimony on the 
extent and nature of the problem, chair- 
man of the Boston Housing Authority, 
Owen A. Gallagher, is reported to have 
cone an outstanding job of explaining 
the role of a housing authority in the 
provision of recreational facilities for 
project youngsters: the authority has a 
responsibilty for seeing that space is 
available; appropriate city agencies must 
supply personnel and equipment. 

And in New Jersey, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Ho- 
boken, Michael J. Milat, has just been 
elected president of the New Jersey As 
sociation of Housing Authorities and 
Redevelopment Agencies. Mr. Milat is 
an attorney who pioneered the housing 
program in his community. 

Pittsburgh’s 1953 “man of the year” 
—named in January of this year—is 
Arthur B. Van Buskirk, cited for his 


leadership in forwarding Pittsburgh’s 


famous redevelopment program. He was 
vice-chairman of the Pittsburgh Rede 
velopment Agency from 1946 to 1951 
and is chairman of the Point Park Com- 
mittee—the area where major revelop- 
ment work is in process. Further, he 
served as president of the Allegheny 
Conterence on Community Develop- 
ment from 1949 to 1952—the agency re 
sponsible for Pittsburgh’s “renaissance.” 
Raymond P. Harold, outstanding 
chairman of the Worcester Housing 
Authority (which won NAHRO'’s 1951 
achievement award for authorities in 
medium size cities), resigned his posi 
tion as of February | after eight years 
of service in order to give full time to his 
business. He is president of the Worces- 
ter Federal Savings and Loan Associa 
tion. The local press paid high tribute 
to his authority work, saying that his 
“leadership has been so tireless, so 
capable and so whole-souled that in 
many respects he has been the housing 
authority . . . He has done great things 
—often against dogged and powertul, 
if short-sighted, opposition.” 
MORE DIRECT DEALING BY PHA 
WITH COMMISSIONERS SUGGESTED 


Small authority problems were the 
focus of a letter to last year’s Commis- 
sioners Committee by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hale Niebyl when she left Plattsburgh, 
New York and her authority commis- 
sionership. She stressed “the particular 
importance in small authorities of see- 
ing that commissioners participate as 
fully as possible in all phases of the de- 
velopment and management of projects 
... Often the executive director during 
construction is not the manager of the 
project and the person with full infor- 
mation on construction. problems, and 
management problems during the early 
stages, is lost to the authority. Or, after 
management has started, there may 
have to be a change in manager . 
Her idea is that if all commissioners 
kept informed on all operations and if 
PHA dealt with them as a group, bad 
breaks in authority operations in transi- 
tion periods could be avoided. She says 
further: 
tribute in this line if their attention 


the agency could con- 


were called to the importance of such 
an attitude.” 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








I have used this space each month 
in your Jot RNAL to try to enlarge on 
some of the thoughts expressed in my 
acceptance remarks at the time of our 
annual meeting in Milwaukee. At that 
time, I tried to suggest a few of the 
tasks or problems that should absorb 
our attention during the year. Last 
month, you will recall, this space was 
devoted to a discussion of the impor- 
tance of local housing authorities’ and 
redevelopment agencies’ taking stock 
of their administrative organization. 

I am hopeful that local housing au- 
thorities, in particular, will not only 
do a bit of stock-taking on their gen- 
eral administrative problems but also 
will re-examine the assumptions on 
which they conduct their management 
programs. If each housing authority 
will undertake to do so, the collective 
experience gained should be of inesti- 
mable value in the evolution of na 
tional housing management policies. 


The Past 


Unfortunately, the management of 
public housing has been taken too 
much for granted over the years. In 
the beginning of the program, a lot of 
nice words were said by a few people 
about the need for considering the hu- 
man element in our management pol- 
icies and practices. In this country, 
however, the only experience related to 
the management job was in the field 
of conventional property management. 
It was only natural, therefore, that we 
became most concerned about main- 
taining physical property and achiev- 
ing prompt collection of rents. 

I don’t Want to underestimate the 
importance of carrying out conven- 
tional property management responsi 
bilities as part of doing a public hous- 
ing management job. I should like to 
believe that we take these responsibili- 
ties for granted and then recognize 
that we have many other responsibili- 
ties, primarily social in character, as 
management functions. These are the 
factors that distinguish public housing 
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management from private manage 
ment and furnish the “plus” part of 
our job. 


The Present 


Up until the last few years, oui 
management program survived pretty 
well by selling the same old stock at 
the same old stand. Lately, many local 
authorities, and increasing numbers oi 
employees at the firing line level, have 
come to realize that something is lack 
ing in the old approach. 

Maybe part of the trouble has been 
that we are afraid of this word 
“social.” Somehow or other, many 
people have convinced themselves that 
you can’t use this word when applied 
to local authority personnel or fun 
tions without taking over a lot of 
stereotyped notions about social work. 
A little examination would show us 
that many of our notions about social 
work are unfair and untrue but, what 
is more important, wholly irrelevant to 
the nature of our problem. 

If we don’t like the world “social,” at 
least let us be big enough to recognize 
that our program is related to “people” 
—and the justification for a_ public 
housing program has been established 
in our laws and upheld by our courts 
to be based on the general welfare of 
all people. 

A particularly sad by-product of our 
management approach, in the past, is 
the kinds of standards that have been 
developed as a means of determining 
management effectiveness. None of the 
conventional standards gives much at 
tention to qualitative factors—and their 
quantitative emphasis restricts them to 
some measures that may be rather 
superficial. In addition, since the stand 
ards appear to have been based mostly 
on the performance of maintenance 
and rent collection functions, there 
hasn’t been sufficient place for empha- 
sizing the use of human relations skills 
in the conduct of our business. 

From time to time, we have even 
given lip service to making “manage 


ment audits.” The kinds of questions 
we ask ourselves (or are asked by 
others) are all appropriate . . . but do 
they go far enough? 

Mavbe we need to ask more search 
ing questions that get to the appraisal 
of whether or not we are really serving 


the housing needs of the low-income 


families in our community. It is to 
these ends that our management goals 


and functions should be oriented. 


“Problem” Families 

For example, what about our tenant 
selection practices? How often do we 
make it impossible for families to be 
come tenants because we anticipate that 
they will become too burdensome man 
agement “problems”? How often do 
we substitute our personal “values” or 
measures of social desirability for tests 
of a more objective nature concerning 
housing need? In helping to solve a 
family’s problems, do we work cooper- 
atively with other community agencies, 
public and private: agencies whose job 
has to do with family welfare? How 
often, in other words, do we regard a 
“record” with a social agency as being 
the “kiss of death” to the application 
by the family, rather than as further 
evidence of need to house the family? 

\re we just plain proud of our “get 
tough” eviction policies . or do we 
accept an eviction as being an evidence 
of our failure to find a solution for the 
family’s shelter requirements? As a 
minimum, at least, how many of us 
regard eviction as a last alternative, 
rather than the easy and logical solu 
tion to a tenancy problem? Do our 
rent collection practices include the use 
of skills directed toward trying to deter 
mine the causes for rent delinquency 
and toward a reasonable endeavor, on 
our part, to help establish habits of rent 
payment in a family that will be of 
lasting value to the household in meet 
ing a variety of responsibilities? What 
opportunities are provided in our man 
agement program for really enlisting 
the cooperation of people in solving 
management problems and for develop 
ing occasions for demonstrating the 
advantages of good citizenship? 

These are but a few of the hundreds 
of qualitative questions that we can ask 
ourselves and that have a bearing on 
the character of our management pro 
gram. 


More on this subject next month. 


Oliver C. Winston, February 1954 
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Poor Site Grading 


means damage to buildings, grounds: preventable via planning 


When I went to work for the federal 
government in 1941 and became over 
night a self-esteemed governmental con- 
sultant, I was secretly and completely 
confused. There were travel vouchers, 
hordes of people with whom to become 
acquainted and among whom to decide 
who was my superior (never completely 
solved ), and the necessity of hnding my 
way about Washington. Secretaries, fil 
clerks, and cops soon helped me solve 
these dilemmas. 

3ut then I began to inspect housing 
projects as a management adviser. A 
new and more lasting confusion reared 
its ugly head. Why did each project 
seem to have undrained areas, steep 
eroded banks—or both—just where they 
had no apparent reason for being? 

In Washington I had been conscious 
of numerous standards, special direc 
tives, reviews of plans, and vast crews ot 
architects and planners of all sorts. In 
my wanderings to acquire the proper 
orientation, I had actually met some of 
the planners and technicians. But in 
spite of all this planning background 
here were finished projects with grad 
ing and drainage problems that were 
apparently designed and built into 
them. 

Why? 

There was some excuse, perhaps, for 
these conditions to occur on the quickly 
planned temporary war projects and | 
soon got busy trying to correct as many 
as time and money would permit. But 
why should these same plagues infest 
the permanent projects? Undrained 
areas and unnecessary steep banks were 
almost as prevalent on permanent proj 
ects as on temporaries because of flat 
grades, inadequate underground storm 
drainage, and poorly studied grades. 
During my brief stay in Washington 
(or rather out from Washington), | 
observed that these conditions were 
common all over the country. 

Then I moved to the Cleveland re- 
gional office of the old Federal Public 
Housing Authority, where a more inti 
mate look at these problems was pos 
sible. For five years I traveled over 
Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky, inspecting projects under 
management. During this time, I di- 
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rected corrective work on over 100 proj 
ects, 40 per cent of which were per 


manent. Many more needed correction 


—but money was not available. The 


total cost of this work approached 2 
million dollars. 


The Problems 

The various categories of problems 
encountered when projects are not 
properly graded and drained can be 
listed briefly. 

1—Flat grades 

This condition causes water to stand 
along walks, in roads, and on lawns 
Walks will heave and sink, roads will 
break up under traffic, lawns will not 
grow. The tenants get infuriated and, 
moreover, are apt to become unhealthy. 

2—Grades pitching toward buildings 

In these cases, water may stand under 
buildings or against them, rotting out 
siding, heaving building and_ porch 
supports, and making yards unusable. 
Again tenants are unhappy. 

3—Inadequate storm sewers and too 
few yard drains 

Storm water has to travel too far 
across the surface, causing erosion and 
ponding in flat areas. 

For correction, these three conditions 
require the installation ot numerous 
new storm sewers and yard drains— 
many times what would have been re- 
quired in the first place—plus consid 
erable regrading. 

4+—Steep banks 

These banks often occur between 
buildings and walks or in other re 
stricted areas close to buildings. Erosion 
is the result: dirt covers walks and, in 
some extreme cases, the foundations of 
the buildings may be endangered. Of 
course, children are happy sliding down 
the banks. 

To correct this condition usually re 
quires the construction of retaining 
walls. Carl Sorg of the Public Housing 
Administration has been recommend- 
ing this type of corrective work and has 
a number of pictures showing where it 
has been done successfully. It is un- 


rortunate that these corrections § aft 
costly and are never completely success 
ful and would not have been necessary 
if the project had been properly de 


signed and built in the first place. 


Causes? 

So—here we have briefly the history 
of drainage and grading problems, a 
cording to my experience. What are the 
causes of these problems? I have heard 
many excuses: the survey wasn’t right, 
the project was not built according to 
plans, there’s a subsoil condition. Thes« 
errors and oversights are sometimes 
contributing factors to problem condi- 
tions. But the actual cause of these 
ever recurring conditions can usually be 
traced to inadequate study of the grad 
ing plan by technicians with little ex 
perience in this type of work. An im 
portant contributing factor is that PHA 
minimum standards encourage too flat 
grades along all types of surfaces. | 
have registered my objections to these 
standards in a letter to PHA but, so 


far as I know, they still stand. 


The Future 

So much for the history and causes 
of poor drainage and grading. What 
about the future well being of this phase 
of project site planning? From time to 
time, I have had the opportunity to 
study plans for projects currently under 
construction. In almost every case the 
same thing is again happening: flat 
grades, grades pitching toward build- 
ings, steep banks, and too few yard 
drains. I have even seen a few newly 
completed projects where these condi 
tions eX1st. 

What can a housing authority do 
about this situation ? 

The answer is—be sure that you have 
a good site planner working with your 
architect. Few architects have in their 
organizations a qualified site planner 
who can give the complicated problem 
of grading a housing project its proper 
attention. 

Further—and best of all, inspect 
previous projects your architect has 
built. Go there after a rain, preferably 
in the spring, fall, or winter, and go 
there with the sole purpose of inspect 
ing the drainage conditions. 
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MEMPHIS HOME SERVICE ADVISORS 
COMPLETE 3390 HOME VISITS 
The annual report of the home sery 


ice advisors otf the Memphis Housing 
Authority for 1953 recorded that 1435 
of their units were in the care of excel- 
lent housekeepers, out of a total of 
339) homes visited; that 1875 units 
were in the hands of good housekeep 
ers, 35 fair, and 45 poor. 

Further, the home service advisors 
reported on the number of children 
housed in the Memphis projects: a to 
tal ot 7684, or 56.5 per cent of the 
project population. Of these children, 
4359 are in school, 3268 are of pre- 
school age, 57 are in college. 

Forty per cent of the families in the 
projects are headed by widows, the re- 
port records—25 per cent of them with 
three or more children. Families living 
on pensions are recorded as totaling 
32 per cent of all families. 

These facts, plus others the report in- 
cludes, guide the authority’s manage- 
ment policies and also are used for 
public relations purposes to explain the 
nature of the authority’s program. 


TENANT MAINTENANCE SPURRED 
BY MANAGEMENT DEMONSTRATIONS 
Charles H. Annala, executive director 


of the Housing Authority of the City of 
South Bend, gave delegates to last year’s 
NAHRO North Central regional con- 
ference the following hints for encour- 
aging tenant grounds maintenance. 

“In our experience, the approach most 
conducive to over-all tenant mainte- 
nance of grounds is the selection each 
year of a limited number of the poorest 
lawns for intensive follow-up by resi- 
dent managers. In these situations, the 
resident manager is authorized to sup- 
plement tenant labor with seed, ferti- 
lizer, protective fencing, etc., as neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of each 
area. In effect, these lawns become 
‘demonstration areas’ and automatically 
stimulate interest on the part of neigh- 
bors. It also causes project personnel to 
get down to specifics, to effect tech- 
nical recommendations where they are 
needed the most. 

“Perhaps the most important by-prod- 
uct of this approach has been the devel- 
opment of a positive attitude on the part 
of staff members and tenants. One staff 
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member, who was reluctant to under “In all these tenant relations prob 


take the program ‘because you can't do lems that arise, we are assured by a pro 
s j } 


anything with some people, and who fessional nurseryman that they are not 


was assured that eviction action would limited to public housing. He writes 


be taken in cases where tenant indit his man with the hoe teels an enor 
ference was clearly established, reported mous need. The ground may be mucl 
tenants cooperative atter both taced the too wet tor working, but he works it 
problem. In some instances where areas His azaleas and rhododendrons want 
were subcons« iously written off to ten peace and quiet to grow on, but he 
ant indifference and neglect, it was erishly stirs up their soil, damaging 
tound that more important factors were the roots, and then sprays them all 
poor drainage, poor soil conditions, or ever with fungicides and insecticides 
heavy foot traffic. His lawn is responding nicely to the 

“We have learned that techniques season, but he hectically overloads it 
must be ‘fluid, that we have to be will with chemical fertilizers and natural 


ing to gamble to a certain degree. We manures, cremating the tender grasses 


have authorized tenants to purchasé Though his lawn could take some care 


hedges, shrubbery, or trees (need deter ful raking and there are always weeds 


mined by the tenant) up to $25, pro to remove, he goes about dramatically 


vided the nurseryman’s instructions in with his pruning shears, cutting off 
planting and care were followed, with 


Howering buds, and exhausts himselt 
excellent results. On the other hand, we with his neighbor’s 500-pound roller 


have issued expensive lawn seed, some If you advise him to take it easy at this 
of which was wasted because it was fevered moment, he'll look at you with 


thrown on unprepared ground. injured-puppy-dog eyes.” 





WILMINGTON PROJECT BASKETBALL TEAM WINNER IN CITY TOURNEY 


4 r 
Z 2 e *y 


The close working relationship that exists between the Housing Authority of the 
City of Wilmington, North Carolina and the city recreation department has brought 
a city recreation director to each of the authority's projects within city limits. And 
one of the results of having recreation presonnel on duty last year was that basket- 
ball teams in both the junior and senior categories were organized and coached for 
participation in a city-wide tournament. And the result of that participation was a 
tie for first place in the senior league between two project teams and the winning 
of second place in the junior league by the above pictured Hillcrest team. All teams 
entered in the tournament played a total of 20 games each. 

The recreation program is under the over-all supervision of Derick G. S. Davis and 
the team managers were: Hillcrest, Walter Best; Taylor Homes, Mrs. Katherine Bell; 
Robert S. Jervay Place, Mrs. Blanche H. Moore. 
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Selected 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


STABILIZING CONSTRUCTION: THE 
RECORD AND POTENTIAL, by Miles L. 
Colean and Robinson Newcomb. 1952. 340 
pp. $6. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New Yorx. 

Messrs. Colean and Neweomb’s study can 
be conveniently divided into three parts—a 
description of the construction industry, a defi 
nition of the problems of instability in that 
industry, and a discussion of the px 
of stabilization of construction. To most 
housers, the problems of construction as a 
whole, of which housing is but a portion 
have not been a matter of major attention 


ssibilities 


3ecause of our preoccupation with housing 
problems as such, we have often forgotte1 
that residential construction and maintenanc« 
industr 
We have often forgotten that the national 
economy reacts to the activity of the entir 
industry rather than only to the residential 
portion of the whole. Stabilizing Construction 
will have performed a valuable function it 
it only widens our perspectives. 

The study was made primarily for the put 
pose of discovering how the construction in 
dustry can act as a stabilizing force in the 
national economy. It is one of a series of 
research studies sponsored by the Committec 
for Economic Development for the purpose of 
developing information that can aid CED in 
formulating recommendations directed towards 
carrying forward its policy of high employ 
ment and maximum productivit 

The authors have examined the historical 
record of construction activity in order to 
ascertain what the previous performance of 
this industry has been and to further aid in 
the presentation of detailed proposals for sta 
bilization of the construction industry. They 
have concluded, contrary to most previous 
analyses, that the construction industry has 
no cyclical movement of its own other than 
as responses to the aftermath of wars. It 
would appear that their conclusions are based 
upon a set of assumptions not implicitly 
stated in the study, namely, that most eco 
nomic trends are occasioned by the economic 
aftermath of war. The authors, in justifying 
their conclusions as to the construction cycle, 
have used data previously developed by others 
and have adjusted these data by usé of the 
Department of Commerce statistical series. It 
is doubtful whether a reworking of old data 
is sufficient proof of their contention. It is 
realized that only fragmentary information is 
available for construction activity in the years 
prior to 1913 (when governmental statistical 
series first became available) and _ therefore 
comprehensive information is difficult to ob 
tain. Nevertheless, it is felt further research 
into the nature of the building cycle, if ther 
in fact be one, is necessary before any con 
clusions as to its causative factors can be 
drawn. 

The authors’ basic recommendations for at 
taining stabilization involve limited federal ac 
tivity. Better coordination of federal construc 
tion is suggested, along with increased public 
works and fuller reliance on the credit mech- 
anism of the country during a recession. The 


ire but a portion of a much lar 


authors further suggest more selective use of 


credit during an inflationary period, in order 
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to dampen inflationary excesses. Additional 
research, both economic and technological, a 
also suggestec The poli ecommendations 


make up only a limited portion of the volum« 

The book points out the limited entrepre 
neurial function of the building contractor. 
The entrepreneur appears to be the building 
materials producer, or the ultimate consumer, 
w the lender, or the owner, with the con 
tractor acting in response to the above forc 
rather than assuming the initiative and pro 
ducing a product that can then be marketed 
This lack of economic initiative, of course, 


can be attributed to the extremely high value, 
f 


immobility, and single purpose use of the fin 
ished products of construction. Nevertheless, 
it appears to this reviewer that many of the 
serious problems of the construction indust: 
ack of initiative and its 
failure to assume an entrepreneurial function. 
Thus, the automobile industry, the appliance 
industry, the machine tool industry, and the 


can be traced to it 


yuilding materials industry take the initiativ 
in the sense that they produce for the mark 

rather than awaiting specific orders. It is onl 

in recent years that a small portion of the 
construction industry has proceeded in thi 
manner (the large speculative housebuilder) 
The average contractor in the construction in 
dustry produces to specific order. 

Of course, many of the end-products of the 
construction industry cannot, in any sense, be 
built for an unknown market. Thus, a dam 
builder or a road builder cannot build a 
dam or a road in the hopes that he will 
then find a market for his product. Never 
theless, it is not unreasonable to hope that 
more “risk construction” will be done by the 
builders of residential, industrial, and com 
mercial structures and that such construction 
will involve the acceptance of the normal risk 
involved in entrepreneurial functions. If this 
were done, it is believed that much of the 
present instability of this industry could be 
minimized. Perhaps this change cannot be ef 
fected in the present stage of building tech 
nology. Nevertheless, if the construction in 
dustry does, in fact, wish to stop being re 
garded as a problem industry, despite its 
present high rate of activity, this goal is on 
for which it might strive. 

Sol Ackerman, Chicago 


RENEWING OUR CITIES, by Miles L. Co- 
lean. 1953. 181 pp., illus. $2.50. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City 18, New York. 

In his report on urban problems and solu 
tions, Mr. Colean has made a twofold con 
tribution to the literature on the subject. First 
in clear and succinct writing, he has provided 
a comprehensive review of the subject in a 
readable and surprisingly slim volume. Sec 
mndly, the concept of “renewal,” which he in 
troduces and develops in this book, is a valu 





able addition to our technical vocabula: 

The fact that this new concept was in 
vented at this time is indicative of the di 
rection of our thinking on urban problems 
Only a few decades ago our “slums” were 
the focal point of attention. Gradually, the 
various characteristics of slum areas have be- 





me more auciinea tec It has t 





rh 
recognized that conditions ot substandar 


housing, overcrowding, ana poor cnvironinc 





are not identical with conditiot t physica 
deterioration and economic obsolescence olf 
structures and neighborhood The ter 
blight" was coined to identify the latter an 
to permit a differentiation th ising 
roblem trom the economic 

But there are also other difference re tw 

e two ter The word “slu essentia 
describes a place, while Dlignt ust oO 
eived of in terms ot a process. The im 
1 social and health hazard, al a ri 
vil, while blight is a threat—a portent 

nom decline ind eventual municipa 
bankrupt And finally, while the solution 
to the slum can be impt tatec il ter 

x decent housing for all gro ind «sth 
imination of existing poor housing through 
earance and enforcement, there 

arable solution for blight. Clearance 1s, at 
best, only a partial solution, since the develo; 
nent of blighted conditions is a continuing 


srocess. 








first makes it ear 1x n Msid 
the presence D n-ou neari 
worn-out” areas as a primar roblem. He 
believes that some will be present at variou 








times in any city as a norma sequen 
fC ws yr ypwth and develor nent Neither 
1 concerned with “cities that hare clear! 
their dynamic qualit Le., their supporting 
economic Dase since it must be rf me nizer 
that not all cities can remain usecfu reve! 
The problem, as he sees it, ite im the tay 
nation that may develop in various parts ot 
dynamic city and the accumul: ot tt 
worn-out parts. The solution he frames li 
in the removal of those nditions at 
pede or interrupt the continuous process of 
renewal,” which he infers is the norma 
process of growth, maintenance, and rebuil 
ing that takes place in a dynamic cit 

In stating the impediments to renewal, sucl 


is poor environmental factors, high land cost 
dispersal of ownership, and traffic con 
ston, Mr. Colean 


reiterates for the mo 











I t what has alread been said on the 

ject of blight D »thers Nor d cS 1« SUriK 
yut in rz ally new directions in his di 
cussion of possible wa to a solution How 


ever, the value 


of reshaping the problem i 
terms of the renewal process is that bot 
the problem and its solutions become phrased 


in positive fashion and relate to the city as a 


whole. Thus he emphasizes the importan 
such matters as the development of long-range 
good if 





ic probiem, 


solutions to the traft 
planning, the equalization of taxes in w 
netropolitan region, and inducements to in 


estment in urban real estate 








Mr. Colean’s analysis is some istortes 
as a result of his complete separ: £ the 
slum and renewal problems Athough thi 


distinction is theoretically valid and useful for 


the purpose of analysis, the extent to whict 


it is maintained in this book is excessiv 
The basic problem of the American city has 
xeen and continues to be the slum 
The relative ease with which the slum pro 
lem is dismissed in this book stems from th 
vanner in which it is interpreted. According 
to Mr. Colean, it ‘ basically a problem 


} ] 1 hel f ' . nd 
the attitudes and behavior of people and 





the indifference of the community to the neg 
lect and victimization of the underprivilegec 
While both the shortage of adequate housing 


and racial prejudice are mentioned elsewher 


as obstacles to renewa nowhere it f 
wut that these two conditions are basic to the 
slum problem 

The fact that most of Mr. Colean’s anal; 
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has been made in rather general terms ma 
disappoint those who seek guidance for their 
wn communities. It also raises the question 
as to whether we cannot go beyond general 
ities at this point and if so, in what direction 
we should proceed. We might, perhaps, begin 
yy classifying the various slums and blighted 
ireas in our cities. This would force us into 
ome hard thinking on their identifying char 
} 


acteristics; it would enable us to build up an 
; 


of know! 
theories and 


ganized and therefore 
dge on the 


useful bod 
which new 

vethods could be developed; and it would 
help to clarif 


basis of 


present discussion. The current 


ractice of equating the 


programs developex 
n one city with those in other cities is mis 
eading. If we had a clear way of expressing 
the differences between the slum areas in such 
is Pittsburgh, Chicago, Baltimore, New 
York, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Portland, 


Maine, we able much 


ities 
would be to eliminate 
esent confusion 

Isadore Candeub, Newark, New Jersey 


HOUSING AN AGING POPULATION; a re- 
port by the subcommittee on standards of 
housing the aged and infirm, Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing, American Public 
Health Association, Inc. 1953. 92 pp., charts. 
$1. American Public Health Association, Inc., 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 1709 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

Che entire 
he United 


question of housing the aged in 
States is examined and 
the subcommittee, 


analyzed 
which is headed up b 
Woodbury. For further 
the report’s coverage, see “News Notes” in 
thi of the Journal 3 


Coleman details on 


S ISSUC page 5% 
RETIREMENT VILLAGE PLANNING FOR 
FLORIDA; the need for an engineering ap- 
proach, by Richard S. Sahlie. Research Report 
Number 3, Retirement Research Division, 
Florida State Improvement Commission. 1952. 
47 pp., graphs, charts. Irving L. Webber, 
Peabody 303, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Che Florida State Improvement Commission 
initiated this study early in 1952 to ascertain, 
first, the extent and nature of the interest of 
iged couples and individuals who were either 
eturred or ready to retire in the idea 
reurement communities in Florida and, second 
if this interest proved great enough, to decide 
whether or not an 


ot special 


engineering approach 
should be used in planning them. For further 
information on the report, see “News Notes” 
in this issue of the Journar, page 39 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT AND ENFORCE- 
MENT OF HOUSING CODES, by Gilbert R. 
Barnhart. Division of Housing Research, Of- 
fice of the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, in collaboration with Syra- 
cuse University. December 1953. 55 pp., 
charts. 40 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washingon 25, D.C. 

’repared as an aid for cities interested in 
developing and enforcing minimum housing 
standards, the report points out two basic as 
pects of the problem: (1) the set of general 
considerations involved in developing mini 
mum housing standards for a particular com 
munity; and (2) the fact that the 
a municipality in enforcing housing standards 
depends on the coordination of certain func 
tions of the health, building, fire, welfare and 
housing agencies. 


success of 


LET’S LOOK AT HOUSING, a report on 
housing conditions in selected areas of Saint 
Louis. 1953. 65 pp., mimeo., charts, maps. 
Free. Housing Rehabilitation Project, Room 
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412, City Hall, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
Undertaken as the initial step in St 

housing rehabilitation 

preliminary to the ent 


Louis 
project and as a legal 


rcement of a minimun 





standards ordinance, the report shows —b 
means of maps and charts—what the housing 
standards are in variou I ! of the 
ity and what type rf and 
rehabilitation are necessa stan 
ards The stud covered 1 la 
two years and is considered one of the largest 
housing evaluations of its kind ever attempted 
in the United States. For deta # the St 
Louis rehabilitation progran ig 


COST OF HOUSE CONSTRUCTION, a 
preliminary study of measures to reduce hous- 
ing costs and of the development of the build 
ing industry, prepared by the Industry Divi- 
sion, Economic Commission for Europe. 1953. 
42 pp. mimeo. 25 cents. Sales Section, Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 





Undertaken at the request of th ubcot 
mittee on housing of the Economic Commi 
sion tor Europe, this study 1s d at thre 
bjectives: (1) to show that the reduction of 
building costs depends on a va factor 
operating simultaneously and to show how 
each of these relates to the other 2 
show how the traditional organization 
structure of the building industr ir hang 
ing and how these changes ma " ha tenes 
ind (3) to draw attention to the specif 
lem that require cXamination in greater a 
tail at the national or international Aas i 
report shows that technical advane« hay 
been made by the construction industry but 
that so far these advances have not produ 
conomies in home building construction since 
the re port contends, such ¢ nome ire 





ble only through a better organization of th 


industr and of tl demand laced on the 
industry To this latter nd, the report ) 
poses additional stucic ind =make eral 
broad recommendation 


EUROPEAN RENT POLICIES, prepared by 
the Industry Division and the Research and 
Planning Division, Economic Commission for 
Europe. 1953. 62 pp., mimeo., charts. 30 
cents. Sales Section, European Office of the 
United Nations, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

In a effects 


rent control] policies in various European coun 


review of the causes and 


Economic Commis 
sion for Europe criticizes the system 
effect in the countries covered 


tries, the secretariat of the 
now in 


The freezing 


of rents, the report contends, “interferes wit 
the normal functioning of the housing mar 
ket. . . leads to arbitrary inequities, and 

interferes with the formulation and execution 
of a rational housing poli commentin 
particularly that “it causes too high a level of 
housing subsidies In support of this thesis 
a series of tables are presented ymparin 
family expenditures on rent for the last 15 
ears, the construction rate during the same 
period, the general costs of living, and con 
struction costs. Using these figures, the secre 


tariat argues for gradual reformation of rent 
control policies until such time as they are 
longer necessary. 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF HOUSING 
AND BUILDING STATISTICS FOR EU 
ROPE; first quarter, 1953, Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1, Industry Division, Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, United Nations. 1953. 62 
pp., mimeo., charts. 30 cents. Sales Section, 
European Office of the United Nations, Palais 
des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

The subcommittee on housing of the Eco 
nomic Commission for Europe publishes in 


f qua ' 9 , 
t nine Fu ca Cove 

xl 1948 t 
ents data t i I 1 
ncluding ts authoriz , 

leted i i t 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON GOVERNMENT 
HOUSING POLICIES AND PROGRAMS, re 
port of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Programs. 
December 1953. 377 pp., charts. $1. Su 
perintendent of Documents, United States Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Full record of the 1 nendations of tl 
mmmiuttee, as well as the text of the report 
t its hve subcommittee ce D mber 19 
JOURNAL, page 398) 

HOW TO BUILD OR REMODEL FOR 
THE SAFETY OF YOUR FAMILY. 1953. 


43 pp. Free. The Home Insurance Company, 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, New York. 


An imsurance company preset n thi 
tractive little booklet a ser if hints to peop! 
lanning to purl o remodel thei home 
1 he gyestion r 1 of accident 
fire and windstorm damag mm 
! for fi xtingu ‘ irrange 
ment of d t ind f t f 
ofing material 


DESIGN DATA FOR REINFORCED LIGHT 
WEIGHT AGGREGATE CONCRETES, 
Housing Research Paper Number 26 Division 


of Housing Research, Office of the Adminis 
trator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
1953. 19 pp., illus., charts, graphs. 15 cents 


Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. 
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RELATION OF SHRINKAGE TO MOIS 
TURE CONTENT IN CONCRETE MA 
SONRY UNITS; Housing Research Paper 
Number 25, Division of Housing Research, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1953 
20 cents. Superintendent of . Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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EFFECTS OF EDGE INSULATION UPON 
TEMPERATURE AND CONDENS‘ TION 
ON CONCRETE-SLAB FLOORS, by Harold 
R. Martin, Paul R. Achenbach, and Richard 
S. Dill; Building Materials and Structures Re 
port 138, National Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce. October 9, 
1953. 21 pp., illus., graphs, charts. 20 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
(Continued column one, page 70) 
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JOH-MI—WATER HEATER 





Recipe for getting hot water for the 
family faster, cheaper, more consistently 
has been developed as follows by the 
manufacturer of the above “tankless” 
water heater. 

Bend copper tubing into the kind of 
“whirlpool spiral” shown above. Slip 
the spiral into a copper jacket. Flood 
the jacket with boiler water from a 
steam heating or forced hot water heat- 
ing system. Run cold water into the 
copper spiral tubing. The boiler water 
heats the tubing. The tubing heats the 
cold water. A fiberglas lining around 
the jacket keeps the heat inside and 
maintains a consistent temperature for 
the water. 

The spiral design of the copper tub- 
ing is a new feature of this tankless 
heater that makes it easier and faster 
for the boiler water to circulate around 
the tubing. Further, the manufacturer 
says, the spiral structure requires less 
space than previous tube arrangements 
and makes for a more compact unit 
that’s easier to install. The units are 
available in four sizes producing 4, 6, 
8, and 10 gallons a minvte. 


JOH-M2—CONCRETE DENSIFIER 

A really reet concrete: it conducts 
heat—it’s concrete replete with Heat- 
crete! 

Heatcrete is a compound added to ce 
ment in the mixing process and it re 
portedly eliminates air pockets and in- 
sulating voids in the hardened concrete 
and permits rapid transfer of heat 
through the concrete when radiant heat- 
ing systems are installed in floors, ceil 
ings, walls, and pathways. Heatcrete is 
designed to save money by reducing the 
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amount of piping required for radiant 
heating as well as the amount of heat 
necessary to maintain desired tempera- 
tures. 

Other advantages claimed for con- 
crete treated with this densifier: it pro 
vides a hard durable floor, able to 
withstand heavy use, and it provides a 
glaze-like finish, so that no painting 
Is necessary to get a smooth, hard, at 
tractive surface. 


JOH-M3—PACKAGED DOOR FRAMES 

Packaged metal door frames matched 
with window trim and baseboards make 
up a new three-way construction mate- 
rial combination designed to cut instal- 
lation and maintenance costs and give 
rooms a clean, trim appearance. Pre- 
fabrication of the frames eliminates 
all sawing, corner mitering, filling of 
nail holes, and wood plastering, the 
manufacturers claim. The door frames, 
trim pieces, and baseboards are installed 
flush with the wall to eliminate dust- 
collecting protrusions and leave the 
room ready for the interior decorator 
without further preparation. Intended 
for use in dry wall construction as well 
as for plaster walls, these prefabricated 
materials are made of galvanized bond- 
erized steel with a surface that resists 
rust and provides good adhesion for 
paint. 


JOH-M4—PIPE INSULATION 





Here it is in black and white: eco- 
nomic and effective Fiberglas insula- 
tion for hot water or low pressure steam 
pipes and for cold water lines. A white 
canvas covering identifies the insulated 
hot water and steam lines and a black 
jacket of asphalt-saturated kraft paper 


identifies cold water lines and protects 
them against condensation. 

The manufacturers of this new pipe 
insulation claim that the ¥-inch thick- 
ness of Fiberglas equals the perform- 
ance of *4-inch or 1-inch thicknesses of 
other insulation materials. The insula- 
tion material is easy to handle and 
maintain; will not shrink, sag, rot, or 
corrode, the manufacturer says. Al- 
though intended as an inside insulation, 
this material can also be used for out- 
side application with the addition ot 
a waterproof jacket. 


Literatur 

e 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 


matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 69. 














JOH-M5—Donley Incinerators. 8 pp.. 
illus., diag., charts. 

Construction, installation, and operation of 
various types of incinerator systems for resi- 
dences and apartments are described. The book- 
let shows available kinds of hopper doors, 
burners, flue arrangements: their use and main 
tenance. A table of sizes indicates recommended 
equipment for various building needs 


JOH-M6—Ransome Torches. 20 pp.., il- 
lus. 

Appropriate butane, propane, and natural gas 
torches for soldering, plumbing, welding, forg 
ing, roof repair work, and general use are pic 
tured and described. Portable furnaces for lead 
melting, paint burning, weed burning, and all 
around utility are shown. The catalog also in 
cludes special portable outhts, including gas 
supply tanks, hose, and torch jets for similar 
purposes. 


JOH-M7—Electronic Hot Water Con- 
trols. 8 pp., illus., charts. 

Applications of electronic devices to adjust 
inside temperatures according to outdoor tem 
peratures in buildings serviced by hot water 
heating systems. Suggested ratios indicate how 
the apparatus can be set to varying temperature 


ranges 


JOH-M8—Multi-Clean Floor Liquids 
Chart. 11 inch by 28 inch sheet. 

Charted on a single page in easily understood 
form are nine types of flooring, listed on the 
left, and indications noted across the chart 
showing what kinds of treatment are, or are 
not, recommended for these surfaces. Types of 
flooring listed include wood, concrete, cork, tile, 
and terrazzo. The treatments include preservers, 
finishes, seals, cleansers, waxes, and hardeners 


JOH-M9 — Existing and Recommended 
American Standard Specifications for 
Oxychloride Fiooring Cements. 6 pam- 
phiets. Totally 38 pp., mimeo. 

Specifications for preparing, applying, main 
taining, and testing several types for oxy 
chloride cement floors are detailed. Kinds of 
oxychloride flooring cements discussed include 
non-slip composition, terrazzo composition 
general composition, floor underlayment, and 
base coating. 
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New Maintenance rm 7 


JOH-M10—KROLLOMETER 


“A precision-made instrument that 
knows all the angles’—that’s the line 
of introduction its maker gives the 
Krollometer, shown above. It’s designed 





as an maintenance aid to 


eliminate guesswork and save time in 


all-around 


figuring angles and in testing grades 
and inclines in carpentry work; in floor 
leveling; checking building founda- 
tions; computing roof angles; and in 
grounds maintenance where inclines are 
involved. 

To determine the degree of an in- 
cline, the square instrument is set with 
one side parallel to the incline. A re- 
volving dial on the face of the instru- 
ment is turned until the air bubbles in 
the two water chambers on the dial 
are in the center of the chamber. The 
dial is then pointing to the degree of 
the angle—shown on the 360 degrees 
of perimeter markings etched around 
the dial. The Krollometer also gives 
the answer when the user wants to be 
sure that what he is installing is at the 
desired angle. He sets the dial for that 
angle and adjusts the material he is 
working on until the bubbles stay in the 
center of the chamber. 

On the back of the Krollometer two 
charts show (1) what number of de- 
grees equal what percent grade and (2) 
how many inches drop per foot result 
from different degree inclines. 

The device is made of sturdy plastic, 
6 inches square thick. 
Price: $8.95. 


and an inch 


JOH-M11—MASONRY PROTECTIVE 
A raincoat for masonry walls: in ef- 


fect, that’s what Dehydratine No. 2 is. 
A silicone base water repellent, it is 
brushed or sprayed on masonry walls 
to prevent water from penetrating to 
the interior of a building. Intended for 
use on all but extremely porous ma- 
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sonry surfaces, the new protective coat 
ing accomplishes five jobs at once: (1) 
it lines the masonry pores so that they 
will prevent water from going toward 
the inside of the building; (2) it mini 
mizes the possibility of efflourescence 

the white that 
soluble 


staining occurs when 


salts used in the mortar are 
water saturated; (3) it maintains the 
color appearance of the masonry sur 
face since it is transparent, colorless, and 


{ 


nonstaining; (4) it allows passage « 


vapors from the inside of the building 
to the outside, since the treated pores 
act as a one way valve, permitting va 
pors to flow out but blocking passage 
of the water in; and (5) it reduces 
soiling and discoloration, because water 
soluble stains cannot enter the pores 
and are easily washed off the surface 
by rain. 
JOH-M12—WOOD PROTECTIVE 

To protect wood from water, rot, and 
microorganisms and to provide a rich 
brown finish for the wood—that’s the 
two-in-one job done by Staintox, a new 
deep penetrating, oil base wood pre 
servative now on the market. It’s ap 
plied by brushing, spraying, or emersion 
and is intended to protect and finish 
such exposed woodwork as log or lum 
ber house siding, construction studs and 
end plates that touch masonry, posts in 
the ground, and wood roofing shingles. 


For wood that is to be painted after 


the preservative is applied, a similar 


product called Cleartox is available 


This 


tective effect as Staintox but it is clear 


preservative has the same pro 
and can easily be painted over. Cleartox 
is intended to protect exposed millwork, 
porches and steps, garden furniture, or 
any other wood that is to be painted 
later. 


JOH-M13—COLD GALVANIZER 
Protection of steel and iron from rust 
without requiring the expensive time 
consuming dismantling necessary for 
electroplating or hot dipping is now 
being accomplished with a new gal 
vanizing compound called Galvicon. 
Made up of fine particles of zinc com 
bined with a bonding media, the new 
galvanizer is sprayed or brushed on 


metal 


surfaces, creating an electrical 


continuity by actually combining with 


the metal surface, the 


manutacturer 


claims. Used on rusted surfaces, the 


compound reportedly adheres to the 
rust, induces the rusted area to create 
its own nonflaking coating, and thereby 
stops any further rusting. On non-rusted 
surfaces, one coating acts as a rust pre 
treated metal is 


ventative. Galvicon 


ready for use after a 48-hour drying 
period. 
The makers of Galvicon claim that 


their new process is considerably less 
expensive than other galvanizing meth 
ods, is more effective, and contains 
nothing injurious to health. The com 
pound is available in 4 pint, | quart, 1 
gallon, and 2 gallon containers. For 
spraying purposes it is diluted 100 per 


cent with a special solvent. 








Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 68 and 
69 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address and full 


technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourNAL or Housine, 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS = JOH-M?) Hot Water Contro 


JOH-M1_ Water Heater JOH-M& FI Liquids 

JOH-M2 Concrete Densifier JOH-M9Y Flooring Cement 

JOH-M3 Packaged Door Frames 

IOH-M4 Pipe Insulation NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 

JOH-MI10_ Krollometer 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE JOH-M11 Masonry Protective 

JOH-M5 Donley Incinerator: JOH-M12 Wood Protective 

JOH-M6 Ransome Torches JOH-M13 Cold Galvanizer 

SEND TO: 

Name 


Housing Affiliation 
Position Title 


Address 
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PUBLICATIONS— 


(Continued from page 67) 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
BD, 

Results of tests to determine the value of 
several methods of insulating the perimeter 
edges of unheated concrete floor slabs in base- 
mentless houses. The report describes how 
several test panels were installed in a tempera 
ture-controlled test building, each concrete 
panel being insulated differently against cold 
coming from outside the structure. A series of 
conclusions are presented. 


BASEMENTS; Circular Series Number F2.0, 
issued by the Small Homes Council, University 
of Illinois. 1953. 8 pp., illus. 10 cents. Office 
of Publications, 207 Administration Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

A variety of ways to make greater use of 
basements via better design are illustrated. 
Installation of heating apparatus, protection ot 
the basement from the elements, and building 
materials are also discussed. 


STORAGE PARTITIONS; Circular Series 
Number C5.11, issued by the Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois. 1953. 8 pp., 
illus. 10 cents. Office of Publications, 207 
Administration Building, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The circular outlines ways in which more 
living space can be gained and money saved 
by building storage closets protruding into 
the room rather than protruding into the wall 
Diagrams show a variety of storage partition 
arrangements for closets, books, kitchen ware, 
and service implements. 


REBUILDING OUR CITIES FOR EVERY- 
BODY; proceedings of the fourth annual con- 
ference on discrimination in housing. May 
1953. 99 pp., mimeo. $1. National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Housing, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York. 
Principal addresses and reports from 19 
cities are carried in the proceedings of this 
fourth annual conference, held May 19 and 
20, 1952 in New York City. Included are 
addresses by Charles Abrams, Raymond M. 
Foley, Thurgood Marshall, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Nathan Straus, and Robert C. Weaver. 


HOUSING AND BUILDING IN HOT- 
HUMID AND HOT-DRY CLIMATES, Build- 
ing Research Advisory Board, Research Con- 
ference Report Number 5. 1953. 178 pp., 
illus., diags. $6. Building Research Advisory 
Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The proceedings of the 1952 meeting of 
the Building Research Advisory Board on the 
subject of building in hot climates covers, 
first, the living conditions imposed by tropical 
climates; then, the design problems of tropical 
building, as well as structural and materials 
problems; and, finally, the problems posed in 
using mechancial equipment toe combat heat. 


NEEDED URBAN AND METROPOLITAN 
RESEARCH, edited by Donald J. Bogue; 
Scripps Foundation Studies in Population Dis- 
tribution, Number 7. 88 pp. mimeo. $1.25. 
Scripps Foundation, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

A joint publication of the population foun 
dation at Miami University and the population 
research and training center of the University 
of Chicago, directed toward singling out areas 
of research that might be done by students at 
these centers to assist the city planner, the re- 
development official, the housing official in 
doing their jobs. Statements as to specific 
research projects that would assist them are in- 
cluded from city planner Walter Blucher, hous 
ing authority executive director Elizabeth Wood, 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A4—COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Primarily to initiate, develop, and sustain 
cooperative relationships between rehabilita 
tion project and community service agencies 
and other private or public groups, in areas of 
health, recreation, education, family living, 
and community planning. Requires six years 
experience, plus related academic or protes 
sional degree. Initial salary: $7306. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
W3, Male—MANAGEMENT 


At present and for the past four years execu 
tive director of a small housing authority 
organized under the 1949 housing law. Has 
fully developed two projects from site selec 
tion and financing to occupancy. Will consider 
position of assistant director, director of man- 





city official Robert Merriam—counterbalanced 
by statements from researchers and university 
personnel, also outlining areas of needed re 
search as they see the picture. 

For more details on the purpose and cover 
age of report, see “News Notes,” page 40. 


ACCOUNTING— 

(Continued from page 58) 

10,110 will appear in the front of the 
stack. The next group will be 10,111 
to 10,120 . . . and so the sort breaks 
down in such groups of ten. 

When we check off against our pay- 
roll journal, we know that check num 
ber 10,100 is in that first group. We 
don’t even have to count the checks in 
each group because a change in groovy 
ing pattern signals the next group: a 
useful feature because, of course, in 
any group there may be missing items. 

Anyone who has cleared a desk or a 
table for the purpose of wearily sort- 
ing checks into serial number by hand 
will appreciate the great blessing of 
this method. It definitely takes the 
drudgery out of the most disliked job 
in the office. 

That’s the Story ... 

And so there’s our story. Nothing 
sensational about it just the use 
of some simple devices, towards the 
end of obtaining terrific results. Many 
of this writer’s friends have expressed 
the desire to use more of today’s mod- 
ern accounting tools . . . but have feared 
complexity and expense beyond their 
means. We’ve proven at the Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority that 
you can go modern . . . and stay simple 
in procedures and equipment while 
doing it. 











agement, or housing manager at a minimum 
commencing salary of $5500 in a large au 
thority. College town preferred 


W4, Male—HOUSING MANAGER, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Currently and for past four years employed 


as housing manager with large eastern author 


ity, following three years as assistant housing 
manager with same organization. Handled 
large projects. Several years on staff of cit 
sponsored evening community centers. Educa 
tion: B.S. degree, one and a half vears gradu 
ate work in public administration 


WS5, Male—ADMINISTRATOR 

Has been associated with the housing pro 
gram since 1938 serving in a variety of posi 
tions on projects, in held offices, and in the 
central office of PHA. Experience has been at 
progressive levels, having started at a salar 
of $1200 and achieving a $9000 salary. Has 
had comprehensive administrative and man 
agement experience at responsible levels and 
has supervised up to 25 people. Has special 
ized in field work without supervision and is 


currently working “in the field.” Age 3 
married, three children. Interested in workin 
with local organization and will consider of 
fers starting at $7200. 


W6, Male—TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
Graduate engineer with three vears’ experi 
ence as technical director of local authorit 
administering 2000 dwelling units. Work 
involved maintenance, purchasing, and_ per 
sonnel supervision. Earlier was utilities officer 
of a Public Housing Administration regional 
office. Considerable experience in management 
and financial work and is interested in all 
phases of low-rent public housing. Age 55. 


WEST DALLAS— 
(Continued from page 55) 
the site have already been sold to the 
Dallas school district for construction 
of schools and approximately 30 acres 
of the land will be used for commer 
cial centers and churches to be pri 
vately consiructed and financed. 
Costs 

Although total costs were at first 
estimated at $37,530,500, when con 
struction contracts were awarded to 
seven major companies on the basis of 
highly competitive bidding, savings of 
several million dollars were realized, re 
ducing the original estimate to about 
33 million dollars. Dwelling construc- 
tion costs, on the basis of the awards, 
average between $5.50 and $6.25 per 
square foot; total building construction 
costs now are estimated to come to 
about 22 million dollars. Site develop 
ment and utilities will run to approxi 
mately 5 million dollars; land purchase, 
3 million dollars; demolition, $90,000: 
and administrative, architectural, engi 
neering, interest, and miscellaneous 
costs, 3 to 5 million dollars. 
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na CONSTRUCTION 
INSURANCE ! 





Your customers, 
both builders and home owners, 
will appreciate the 

+ construction insurance provided by R-O+-W 
removable wood windows. R*O+W windows 
are more popular than any other double-hung 
unit. Builders and owners 
know them as a quality window, at 
a fair price, with no premium for the 
exclusive patented R+O+ W lift-out feature. 
Homes with R-O+W windows sell faster—stay 
weather-tight longer. 


See your local lumber dealer or write 
R.O.W. SALES CO. 1324-54 ACADEMY AVENUE - FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 


R*O-W Is the registered trade mark of the R.O.W. Sales Co. 





WHAT! Modern plastic tile Hloaring 


in my low-budget homes! 


YES! MATICO ARISTOFLEX IN 
LOW-COST STANDARD GAUGE 


yee 
‘Ss Guaranteed by™ 
Good Housekeeping 
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Here's a real tonic for new home sales! Aristoflex vinyl-plastic flooring not only 
serves as a powerful PLUS selling aid with the vinyl-minded buying public .. . 
but keeps your budget in line, too. 
And these are the reasons. In standard-gauge thickness it’s comparable in price to 
grease-proot asphalt tile . . . in beauty and durability, it’s a real eye-opener to pros- 
pective home buyers, as only modern vinyl-plastic can be. The advantages are many. 
Since Aristoflex is vinyl-plastic from top to bottom (no felt backing!) it can be 
used on, above or below grade. The smooth, non-porous surface resists acids, 
alkalis, greases and fire. The radiant colors and marbleization go clear through each 
tile. And from the builder's standpoint, Aristoflex saves labor costs, because it lays 
in easily, requires less handling by the mechanic. Also available in 1g” thickness. 
Look into MATICO ARISTOFLEX today. Write for full details. 
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MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Member: Vinyl Flooring Institute 
Joliet, Ili. e Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh, N.Y. 








